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LITERACY. | 


POEMS BY ELIZA MARY HAMILTON, 

Poems. By Eliza Mary Hamilton. Dublin: Hodges and Smith, College- 

green. 1838. 

The successive periods which are distinguishable in the history of English li- | 
terature carry, on their surface, the plain indication of general progress. Their 
catalogues of illustrious names are numerically richer, and their effects on the 
minds of the time more wide-spread and durable. 

Amidst a profuse luxeriance of minor poetry, which every month and every 
corner of our land brings to light, while by far the larger portion manifests no- 
thing more than the general growth of literary cultivation, there is also no incon- 
siderable display of graceful and highly-refined and accomplished taste. Amongst 
these latter, some proofs of a higher power and more native and self-moving 
genius may, though, of course, more rarely, be discerned: and amongst this 
more high and gifted class, we have no hesitation in placing Miss Hamilton. 
There is, throughout her book, a constant recurrence of those veins of profound 
and characteristic reflection, which never arise in the artificial process of cap- 
ping borrowed phrases into trite verse, which is so much of the fashionable | 
poesy of the time. From this she is altogether free—the tissue of her verse | 
flows as it is woven from the mingled thread of reflection and sentiment—some- 
times very beautiful, always pure from affectation, imitation, and the paltry tricks 
of the rhyming trade. Her thoughts are manifestly her own—her feelings she | 
has felt. Without any very unusual command of mere expression, or gift of 
verse, there is, in Miss Hamilton's poetry, that which is never found except in 
spirits of the higher order, which breathe in purer realms of thought, “above the 
smoke and stir of this dim spot ’’—we mean the characteristic tone which en- | 
chains the reader more than the more harmoniously modulated verse, or the most | 
sparkling combinations of words. We rather feel the presence of mind and 
heart, than sitin judgment on composition. This little book, which, for form, 
bulk and pretension, may be easily confused with the torrent of light volumes, | 
which are the pride and reproach of the day, contains pages of very rare origi- | 
nal power, which cannot be read without leaving deep impressions on every mind | 
susceptible to the charm of imagination and sentiment. Such poetry as this 
wil] always be read as the faithful record of the moments in which it was con- 
ceived. Itis tinged with the very hue of phantasy, and tells of feeling that ne- 


ver is felt but by the poet. The subject is the moon seen by day: | 
! 








“ What art thou like, oh! solitary thing ? 
Something is in thee touches much my heart— 
Bending its reeds of feeling with a wing 
Cold as the winds that have sad music's art, 
Among those green, wild river-flutes, that taught 
The lip of man to imitate their sigh.— 
What ie in thee of bitterness, oh! what, 
Angel of silence in day’s gaudy skv ! 
To bow my spirit thus o’erwhelmingly, 
Beneath the meaning of thy mournful smile’ 
What likeness, as I gaze, grows clear the while, 
In thine to other features,—of a fate 
As high, as strange, as proudly desolate’ 
Which, as it diadems the drooping head 
With light and sound, but dims, and maketh dead { 
The glory nature gave to her who wears [ 
The sweeter power that no such sceptre bears.” 


The poem which stands next in Miss H.'s collection, Julie de M——, con- | 
tains undoubted proof of very great power of narration, as well as skill in tra- | 
cing the deeper currents and vicissitudes uf human feeling. But what we would 
chiefly recommend to notice, is the vivid truth with which a story is told, with- | 
out the help of a line of detail. Extracts can give no notion of this; but we | 
offer some for their delicate expression of the most refined and delicate affections | 
of our nature under the influence of fancy. The stranger is supposed to com- 
pare the scenery around with that of her native Alps. 

* Yes, they were like, but Aer hills swelled 

Proudlier far; and then on our's 

Where was the breath of her free, wild flowers ! 

That magnificent one, whose deep blue urn 

Keeps the erystal dew till the mid-noon burn ; 

It grew by thousands all up those hills, 

And beside the gush of their many rills ; 
And still in its sickliness it was dear, | 
When she met it pale in our gardens bere.” 

There is great truth and beauty in one touch of picturesqe splendour, which | 
occurs in a description of Alpine scenery. 

“ And the forest walk in the noon’s hot hour, 
When the solemn darkness would burst and show 
The broad gold Jake, deep, deep below.” 


In the * silent one” it is easy to detect the poet's fancy, which is so apt to en- 
ow the objects of external sense with a deeper and intenser life of its own. 
Deeply silent ‘midst the loud! 
Silent as the biessed dead ! 
Thou amid the restless crowd 
Art a poem to be read. 
Thou art like a statue lit 
With inward radiance exquisite ; 
To the spirit’s glance acute 
Tiy lips slone are inarble-mute ; 
Thy very quietude intense 
Disturbs the heart, like eloquence ; 
We vaguely feel, we dimly see, 
That solemn secrets dwell with thee. 


The whole of the following stanzas have much fancy and poetic feeling; but 
we es pass the closing stanza in which the mystery of the “silent one "’ is 
Ciselosed. 

There is One Name—I heard it spoken ; 
And then I saw at last { 
That depth of stillness round thee broken, 
As by a clarion’s blast. 
It was the one mysterious word 
Thy bosom’s fountains to unclose, 
Troubling with overflowing love 
Thy fathomless repose. 
Thine eye—at that despised Name, 
Worshipped in heaven,—more full of light, 
With sacred dew suffused became. | 





No more the breathless hush of night 
Seem brooding round thee; well didst thou, 
With no cold lip, nor coward brow, 

Bear witness to the only * True,’ 
** Whom none of this world's princes knew.” 

We pass by many pleasing lyrics and a tale of the Scottish rebellion, replete | 
with power and exhibiting a deep familiarity with the human heart, to extract a 
“ry striking little poem, of less power, indeed, than the thrilling tale ef broken 
‘nd bruised affections contained in the former, but strongly evidencing the dis- 

ictive contemplative habit of Miss H.'s mind. 





| pen, has thus received much improvement, and the form of woman's mind been 


, have sat together’ are solemn, graceful, and pathetic. The lines “To Happi- 


———— 
Be thy soft pinions then, as wings of eagles strong, 
To bear it up on high, above the touch of wrong! 


Or, if thou leave us for a little while, 
Let the sad eyes that watch thee on thy flight, 
{ Through many a bright immeasurable mile 
Follow thee onward, into realms of light 
They else had never pierced,—till we shall say 
‘Return not here, sweet spirit! come not back, 
Except to take us with thyself away, 
Along that glorious never-ending track !'— 
Oh! like those men of Galilee who stood 
Up-gazing into heaven—one brotherhood 
On earth is yet, who still the promise hear, ‘ 
And walk too soon beneath the sun pais ean aoe bay boners ge, A : 
ha pa a nse we  a | But tears are not for you—your Lord shall come again |’ ” 
The fountains of delight and fear ; We have with great pleasure observed that Miss Hamilton's poetry is honour- 
Too eagerly we sought to taste "ably distinguished from that of her poetic sisterhood, by its pervading character 
Existence ; ‘twas a fatal haste ! | of intellect. We may add that it loses no hue of fancy, or no touch of delicate 
What is there remains to try ? female sentiment by this alliance with reason ; but we lave still greater satisfae- 
Nothing, nothing, but to die ! | tion in giving our hearty approbation to the Christian spirit which gives truth to 
Te ‘ her moral reflections, and dedicates her poetry to its first and highest object. Of 
this we could offer many beautiful examples did our space permit. — The verses 
| on Obadiah, are indeed an awful warning to the gifted, when in their exultation 
they forget God. 


KNOWLEDGE. { 
Yes! ’tis a majestic thing, 
Soaring on its heavenward wing 
Through illimitable space : 
Yet methinks its godlike grace, 
Passing o’er the unfolding heart, 
Makes its rest too often start ; 
Disturbs it with too rude a might, 
O’erpowers it with too cold a light, 
For mortality to bear 
And leave us what we early were. 


We catch the faded, languid tone, 
Of life tou passionately known, 


Oh! if there were something new, 
To give our life it’s early hue ; 
Any fresh emotion’s lore, 


Anything unfelt before ; “Yes ! thou indeed art as an eagle, cleaving 
If the heart had yet a page { 


} High solitudes profound,— ; 
In its altered volume sage Thought’s mountain summits far beneath thee leaving, 
Unopened, unperused, to show : And who of earth shall bring thee to the ground? 
Depths there that we did not knew ! Thy wings of iatellect are dazzling-bright, 
But the highest, lowest note Oh! earliest loved, I know not where they soar ; 
We have touched : we know by rote I veil mine eyes before the splendid sight, 
All sepsations it contains, I only know that this must once be o’er. 
Iis subtle sympathies, and pains, 


And sweetnesses; aud powers that wait 
The rich developing of fate,— 

And infirmities that creep 

O’er it like resistless sleep. 

We know the thoughts of others now 
By merely glancing at their brow ; 

And worse, we know ourselves, and see 
We are not all sublimity. 


For take thy flight, which hath a glorious seeming, 
Upward and upward, wandering through light ! 
Smile in thy heart at faith’s prophetic dreaming, 
That aught shall pluck thee from thy sovereign height ! 
Go to thy throne amid the stars of heaven, 
Where death itself shail never touch thy crown! 
One dwelleth there—with Him if thow hast striven, 
Shall he not cast thee like the weakest down ! 


is there around the lofty habitation 
Of thy bright spirit any guard from him? 
Canst thou defy the inward desolation 
With which his wrath all brilliant thoughts can dim? 
Hast thou a heart that would not much be wounded 
Should burning arrows fall on it like rain,— 
Should love be crushed, and deepest trust confounded, 
And memory’s self become unsleeping pain? 


And what shall then those glorious wings avail thee, 
Bleeding, and faint, and powerless to rise, 
When all the refuges of this world fail thee, 
And coldly glitter the approachless skies! 
Oh! ere that hour, ‘a little child’ again, 
Become in wisdom’s renovated youth, 
And rise, an eagle, among fearless men, 
From sickening sight, and coldly say, For Him who is ‘ the Truth.’” 
What is there remains to try? But it is time to conclude. We sincerely hope that this volume may have 
Nothing, nothing, but to die! | the success which we know it deserves; and that Miss Hamilton, who seems to 
We have selected this, not merely from a sense of its truth and poetry, but for | draw from a fountain ‘th fall as it te clear — vey ar Sipe 4 up by — mo 
the glimpse it appears to give of the features of an intellect of a higher order, sustained exertion of those powars.of which the present one leaves Ne epaas, 
than generally is to be discovered in the deluge of female poetry, which is, in- 
deed, one of the signs of the time. The language of poetry has itself derived LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
from a new and beautiful expansions, which will never fully appear till NICKLEBY.—sgpirep sy “Roz.” 
some mind of superior mastery again appears in our literature. The refined ex- ; Nene : 
pression of sentiment, which has always appeared more peculiar to the female | Thie was pa plang Yi By Ltegennny ttm tes along the 
more vividly, correctly, and completely pourtrayed by the hand of female con- | marr secee, one my cl lap vate aut dean yang ee 
sciousness, The fervor of the passions has acquired a pureness and delicacy pe we deal ed “  beoht who were, to all appearance, waiti z si- 
hitherto unknown, and a softness and grace has been imparted to the breathings of toes 2 rs ' tig . Aap event: Gam Gana te ee eno =e. ane whis- 
enthusiasm. Of much of this Mrs. Hemans might be cited as the best iliustra- | se aor en shhe m neg aati ad ehin together, and then the whis- 
tion, But there is, generally speaking, in this new department of poetry, an ut- | me Gacsng a we tech * i ty Bin . oe : So d ‘ lentless shake, as 
ter want of real depth and vigour, which no fluency of expression, or no force of tthe ro as pee oo aie this np emma pire determined 
passion can give. ‘The signs of searching, forming, and creative powers which | = Shay were. Sens wPre. Seng Crores Veee peed 


Alas! the poetry of thought 
Too much of science soon has caught : 
Leaf by leaf, we tear away, } 
From feeling’s home, the veil that lay 
O’er it to our childhood’s view. 

We shake to earth the drops of dew, 
And search the enly opening bud, 

Till every part is understood. 
Then,—tirst we faint beneath the blaze 
That bursts upon our mortal gaze ; 
And then grow weary in our souls, 

As time monotonously rolls— 

Like a tale from mystery’s pen 

That we have read and read again, 

Till we would cast it quite away 





| 4ppertain to the intellect, are too little to be found in those spring flowers of fe- pot te be put off, wpeterer banpanee. 
| male fancy. Reason, analysis, the broxd and steady gaze of contemplation, the 


As a few minutes elapsed without anything occurring to explain this pheno- 
: ; . ; menon, and as he felt his own position a peculiarly uncomfortable one, Nicholas 
grasp of comprehension, seem for the most part to be masculine attributes, and, | . . : . : : 

: ; : s : ’ ‘ from the man next him, when a 
with few exceptions, wanting ia the efforts of the female writer. Amongst these was on the point of eseking seme. taformaiion fro ; 4 


. oie y a voice w to «“ Now, 
| exceptions Miss H ’s little volume gives her much claim to be placed. With the oudden mabye. wee Ween AN Sun Gae, Ont OG omer <0 
| refined and delicate tones of sentiment, which are proper to her own sex, she 


gentlemen, have the goodness to walk up.” 

" ‘ , : So far from walking up, the gentlemen on the stairs began to walk down with 
soeme also conversant with the more strictly intellectual moods of philosophy ; great alacrity, and eee ne extraordinary politeness, that the gentlemen 
and many of her compositions forcibly indicate the probable future result of such nearest the street would go first; the gentlemen nearest the street retorted, with 
acombination. It is, indeed, more or less visible throughout her volume—the eacel ogumtenn, tnt, the poarv\a™ think of such a thing on any account; but 
least successful of her efforts, still shewing a mind that looks into the depths, ther did it at Raa thinking of it, inasmuch as the other gentlemen pressing 
and not upon the surface of the subject. Her volume is, indeed, far too rich for vome half-dozen (among whom oni Nicholas) forward, and closing up behind, 
extracts ; and its contents go on improving toward the end, till there is scarcely | pushed them, not merely up the stairs, but. into the very sitting-room of Mr 
Noe = ~y does snare grader squared age oy. The two little poems in The | Gregsbury, which they were thus compelled to enter with most unseemly preci- 

oetic Gift” have infinite trath and beavty. ‘The lines commencing “* We two | pitation, and without the means of retreat ; the press behind them more than 
filling the apartment. 2 
| Gentlemen,” said Mr. Gregabury, *‘ you are welcome. | am rejoiced to see 

TO HAPPINESS. you.” mt 
“ : For a gentleman who was rejoiced to see a body of visitors, Mr. Gregsbury 
pal aon ye poe Se na on prem looked as uncomfortable as might be ; but perhaps this was occasioned by a se- 
pr ay by ee ote . A: natorial gravity, and a statesmaplike habit of keeping his feelings under control. 

With glit ing f ~ s and with : band He was a tough, burly, thick-headed gentleman, with a loud voice, a pompous 
i seen ee nee remem manner, and a tolerable command of sentences with no meaning in them, and in 

pane forth a prison, where thy voice VT ast every requisite for a very good member indeed. 
igen ae - _— aan. | «Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Gregsbury, tossing a great bundle of papers in- 
” ‘Bat - — holy ona = yy fae cee “—_ | to a wicker basket at his feet, aod throwing himself back in his chair with his 
Fly in the silence of thy meek disdain, ae over me elbows, “you are dissatisfied with my condnct, I see by the 

fut spapers. ; 
ae wu wo ll bind “‘ Yea, Mr. Gregsbury, we are,” said a plump old gentleman in 4 violent heat, 
Sconettt ag sa the sainbow, or che wind? _ ' bursting out of the throng, and planting himself in the front. 
: was P ‘ : “Do my eyes deceive me,” said Mr. Gregsbury, looking towards the epeaker, 
“or is that my old friend Pugstyles ?” 
“Tam that man, and no ovher, Sir,’’ replied the plump okdgentleman. 
«Give me your hand, my worthy frien:|,”’ said Mr. Gregsbury. ‘ Pugstyles 
my dear friend, I am very sorry to see you here.” 
‘‘] am very sorry to be here, Sir,” said Mr. Pugstyles; “ but your conduct, 
| Mr. Gregsbury, has rendered this deputation from your constituents imperatively 
pecessary.”’ 
‘My conduct, Pogstyles,” said Mr. Gregsbury, looking round upon the depu- 
‘tation with gracious magnanimity—‘* My conduct has been, and ever will be, re- 
gulated by a sincere regard for the true and real interests of this great and happy 


ness "’ display a sweet combination between fancy and moral observation. 


Fly to thine own green solitudes of peace, 
Which this world knows not—to the hearts as stil! 
As forest-depths—whose verdure doth not cease 
With summer's glory : unto Zion's hill 
Speed thee away ! and to the river Death, 
Where, soothed at last, its cold and gloomy waves 
Rush into seas of light !—And oh! be with 
_ The ionely sont, that well and nobly braves— 
Not the last struggle, or its rapterous strife, 
But sin’s fierce combat with the life of life ' 
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country. Whether I look at home or abroad, whether I behold the peaceful in- 
dustrious communities of our island home, her rivers covered with steam-boats, 
her roads with locomotives, her streets with cabs, her skies with balloons of a 
power and magnitude hitherto unknown in the history of aeronautics in this or 
any other nation—I say, whether I look merely at home, or stretching my eyes 
further, contemplate the boundless prospect of conquest and p i hiev 
ed by British perseverance and British valour—which is outspread before me, I 
clasp my hands, and turning my eyes to the broad expanse above my head, ex- 
claim, ‘ Thank Heaven, | am a Briton!” 

The time had been when this burst of enthusiasm would have been cheered 
to the very echo; but now the deputation received it with chilling coldness. 
The general impression seemed to be, that as an explanation of Mr. Gregsbury’s 
political conduct, it did not enter quite enough into detail, and one gentleman in 
the rear did not scruple to remark aloud, that for his purpose it savoured rather 
too much of a “ gammon” tendency. 

“The meaning of that term—gammon,” said Mr. Gregsbury, ‘is unknown to 
me. If it means that I grow a little too fervid, or perhaps even hyperbolical, in 
extolling my native land, I admit the full justice of the remark. 1] am proud of 
this free and happy country. My form dilates, my eye glistens, my breast 
heaves, my heart swells, my bosom burns, when I call to mind her greatness and 
her glory.” 

“We wish Sir,” remarked Mr. Pugstyles, calmly, “toask youa few quess 
tions.” 

“If you please, gentlemen; my time is yours—and my country’s—and my 
country’s—”’ said Mr. Gregsbury. 

This permission being conceded, Mr. Pugstyles put on his spectacles, and re- 
ferred to a written paper which he drew from his pocket, whereupon nearly 
every other member of the deputation pulled a written paper from his pocket, to 
check Mr. Pugstyles off, as he read the questions. 

This done, Mr. Pugstyles proceeded to business. 

** Question number one.— Whether, Sir, you did not give a voluntary pledge 
previous to your election, that in the event of your being returned you would 
immediately put down the practice of coughing and groaning in the House of 
Commons. And whether you did not submit to be coughed and groaned down 
in the very first debate of the session, and have since made no effort to effect a 
reform in this respect?’ Whether you did not also pledge yourself to astonish the 
government, and make them shrink in their shoes. And whether you have 
astonished them and made them shrink in their shoes, or not ?”’ 

‘*Go on to the next one, my dear Pugstyles,” said Mr. Gregsbury. 

“‘ Have you any explanation to offer with reference to that question Sir !”’ asked 
Mr. Pugstyles. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” said Mr. Gregsbury. 

The members of the deputation looked fiercely at each other, and afterwards at 
the member, and “‘ dear Pugstyles”’ having taken a very long stare at Mr. Gregs- 
bury over the tops of his spectacles, resumed his list of inquiries. 

“ Question number two.— Whether, Sir, you did not likewise give a voluntary 
pledge that you would support your colleague on every occasion; and whether 
you did not, the night before last, desert him and vote upon the other side, 
because the wife of a leader on that other side had invited Mrs. Gregsbury to an 
evening party t” 

‘Go on,” said Mr. Gregsbury. 

“ Nothing to say on that, either, Sir?” asked the spokesman. 

“* Nothing whatever,” replied Mr. Gregsbury. The deputation, who had only 
seen him at canvassing or election time, were struck dumb by his coolness. He 
didn't appear like the same man; then he was all milk and honey—now he was 
all starch and vinegar. But men are so different at different times ! 

“Question number three—and last—,” said Mr. Pugstyles, emphatically. 
“Whether, Sir, you did not state upon the hustings, that it was your firm and 
determined intention to oppose every thing proposed ; to divide the house upon 
every question, to move for returns on every subject, to place a motion on the 
books every day, and in shert, in your own memorable words, to play the devil 
with everything and everybody!” With this comprehensive inquiry Mr. Pug- 

styles folded up his list of questions, as did all his backers. 

Mr. Gregsbury reflected, blew his nose, threw himself further back in his 
chair, came forward again, leaning his elbows on the table, made a triangle with 
his two thumbs and his two forefingers, and topping his nose with the apex there- 
of, replied (smiling as he said it,) “* I deny everything.” 

At this unexpected answer a hoarse murmur arose from the deputation ; 
and the same gentleman who had expressed an opinion relative to the gammoning 
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inly,”’ rejoined Mr. Gregsbury. ‘* What else ?” 

* said Nicholas, after a moment's reflection, “1 am not able, at this 
instant, to recapitulate any other duty of a secretary, beyond the general one 
of making himself as agreeable and useful to his employer as he can, con- 
sistently with his own respectability, and without overstepping that line of du- 
ties which he undertakes to perform, and which the designation of his office is 
usually understood to imply.” 

Mr. Gregsbury looked fixedly at Nicholas for a short time, and then glancing 
warily round the room, said in a suppressed voice— 

‘‘ This is all very well, Mr.—What is your name !” 

“ Nickleby.” 

* This is all very well, Mr. Nickleby, and very proper, so far as it goes—so far 
as it goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. There are other duties, Mr. Nickleby, 
which a secretary to a parliamentary gentleman must never lose sight of. I 
should require to be crammed, Sir.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed Nicholes, doubtfwl whether he had heard 
aright. 

“To be crammed, Sir,” repeated Mr. Gregsbury. 

‘* May I beg your pardon again, if I inquire what you mean?” said Nicholas. 

“« My meaning, Sir, is perfectly plain,” replied Mr. Gregsbury, with a solemn 
aspect. ‘* My secretary would have to make himself master of the foreign po- 
licy of the world, as it is mirrored in the newspapers ; to turn his eye over all ac- 
counts of public meetings, all leading articles, and accounts of the proceedings 
of public bodies; and to make notes of anything which it appeared to him might 
be made a point of, in any little speech upon the question of some petition lying 
on the table, or anything of that kind. Do you understand !” 

‘* T think I do, Sir,” replied Nicholas. 

“Then,” said Mr. Gregsbury, ‘it would be necessary for him to make himself 
acquainted from day to day with newspaper paragraphs on passing events ; 
such as ‘ Mysterious disappearance, and supposed suicide of a pot-boy,’ or any- 
thing of that sort, upon which] might found a question to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Then he would have to copy the question, 
and as muchas! remembered of the answer (including a little compliment about 
my independence and good sense); and to sendthe manuscript in a frank to the 
local paper, with perhaps half a dozen lines of leader, to the effect, that I was 
always to be found in my place in parliament, and never shrunk from the dis- 
charge of my responsible and arduous duties, and so forth. You see ‘” 

Nicholas bowed. 

“Besides which,” continued Mr. Gregsbury, ‘I should expect him now and 
then to go through a few figures in the printed tables, and to pick out a few re- 
sults, so that I might come out pretty well on timber duty questions, and finance 
questions, and so on; and i should like him to get up a few little arguments 
about the disastrous effects of a return to cash payments and a metallic currency, 
with a touch now and then about the exportation of bullion, and the Emperor of 
Russia, and bank notes, and all that kind of thing, which it’s only necessary to 
talk fluently about, because nobody understands it. Do you take me?” 

‘*T think I understand,” said Nicholas. 

‘‘With regard to such questions as are not political,’ continued Mr. Gregs 
bury, warming ; “and which one can’t be expected to care a damn about, beyond 
the natural care of not allowing inferior people to be as well off as ourselves, else 
where are our privileges? I should wish my secretary to get together a few 
litde flourishing speeches, of a patriotic cast. For instance, if any preposterous 
bill were brought forward for giving poor grubbing devils of authors a right to 
their own property, I should like to say, that I for one would never consent to op- 
posing an insurmountable bar to the diffusion of literature among the people,— 
you understand? that the creations of the pocket, being man’s, might belong to 
one man, or oue family; but that the creations of the brain, being God’s, ought 
as a maiter of course to belong to the people at large—and if I was plea- 
santly disposed, 1 should like to make a joke about posterity, and say that 
those who wrote for posterity, should be content to be rewarded by the approba- 
tion of posterity ; it might take with the house, and could never do me any harm, 
because posterity can’t be expected to know anything about me or my jokes either 
—don’t you see?” 

‘*T see that, Sir,” replied Nicholas. 

‘¢ You must always bear in mind, in such cases as this, where our interests are 
not affected,” said Mr. Gregsbury, ‘‘to put it very strong about the people, be- 
canse it comes out very well at election-time ; and you could be as funny as you 
liked about the authors; because I believe the greater part of them live in lodg- 
ings, and are not voters. This is a hasty outline of the chief things you'd have 





nature of the introductory speech, again made a monosyllabic demonstration, by 
growling out “ Resign ;” which growl being taken up by his fellows, swelled into | 
a very earnest and general remonstrance. 

“| am requested, Sir, to express a hope,” said Mr. Pugstyles, with a distant 
bow, ‘that on receiving a requisition to that effect from a great majority of your 
constituents, you will not object at once to resign your seat in favour of some 
candidate whom they think they can better trust.” 

To which Mr. Gregsbury read the following reply, which, anticipating the re- | 
quest, he had composed in the form of a letter, whereof copies had been made | 
to send round to the newspapers. 


“My pear Pucstyies, 

‘** Next to the welfare of our beloved island—this great, and free, and happy | 
country, whose powers and resources are, I sincerely believe, illimitable—I 
value the noble independence which is an Englishman’s proudest boast, and | 
which I fondly hope to bequeath to my children untarnishedand unsullied. Ac- 
tuated by no personal motives, but moved only by high and great constitutional 
considerations which I will not attempt to explain, for they are really beneath 
the comprehensions of those who have not made themselves masters, as I have, 
of the intricate and arduous study of politics, I would rather keep my seat, and 
intend doing so. 

“Will you do me the favour to present my compliments to the coustituent 
body, and acquaint them with this circumstance? 


“ With great esteem, My dear Pugstyles, &c. &c.” | 


“ Then you will not resign under any circumstances!’’ asked the spokesman. 
Mr. Gregsbury smiled, and shook his head. > 

“Then good moraing, Sir,” said Pugstyles, angrily. 

‘* God bless you,” said Mr. Gregsbury. And the deputation, with many growls 


to do, except waiting in the lobby every night, in case I forgot anything, and 
should want fresh cramming ; and now and then, during great debates, sitting in 
the front row of the gallery, and saying to the people about—‘ You see that gen- 
tleman, with his hand to his face, and his arm twisted round the pillar—that’s 
Mr. Gregsbury—the celebrated Mr. Gregsbury—’ with any other little eulogium 
that might strike you at the moment. And for salary,”’ said Mr. Gregsbury, 
winding up with great rapidity ; for he was out of breath—‘ And for salary, I 
don’t mind saying at once in round numbers, to prevent any dissatisfaction— 
though it’s more than I’ve been accustomed to give—fifteen shillings a week, and 
find yourself. There.” 

With this handsome offer Mr. Gregsbury once more threw himself back in his 
chair, and looked like a man who had been most profligately liberal, but is deter- 
mined not to repent of it notwithstanding. 

“ Fifteen shillings a week is not much,”’ said Nichelas, mildly. 

“Not much! Fifteen shillings a week not much, young man?” cried Mr. 
Gregsbury. ‘Fifteen shillings a vg 

‘« Pray do not suppose that I quarrel with the sum,” replied Nicholas : “ for I am 
not ashamed to confess, that whatever it be in itself, to me it is a great deal. But 
the duties and responsibilities make the recompense small, and they are so very 
heavy that I fear to undertake them.” 

“Do you decline to undertake them, Sir?” inquired Mr. Gregsbury, with his 
hand on the bell-rope. 

‘*T fear they are too great for my powers, however good my will may be,” re- 
plied Nicholas. 

“‘ That is as much as to say that you had rather not accept the place, and that 
you consider fifteen shillings a week too little,” said Mr. Gregsbury, ringing. 
* Do you decline it, Sir?” 

‘“«] have no alternative but to do so,” replied Nicholas 








and scowls, filed off as quickly as the narrowness of the staircase would allow ef 
their getting down. 

The last man being gone, Mr. Gregsbury rubbed his hands and chuckled, as 
merry fellows will, when they think they have said or done amore than com- | 
monly good thing; he was so engrossed in this self-congratulation, that he did 
not observe that Nicholas had been left behind in the shadow of the window- 
curtains, until that young gentleman fearing he might otherwise overhear some 
soliloquy intended to have no listeners, coughed twice or thrice to attract the 
member's notice. 

‘“* What's that !” said Mr. Gregsbury, in sharp accents. 

Nicholas stepped forward and bowed. 
‘‘ Whatdo you do here, Sir?” asked Mr. Gregsbury ; “a spy upon my priva- | 
cy! Aconcealed voter! You have heard my answer, Sir. Pray follow the | 
deputation.” 

‘I should have done so if I had belonged to it, but I donot,” said Nicholas. 

* Then how came you here, Sir?” was the natural inquiry of Mr. Gregsbury, | 
M.P. “ Avdwhere the devil have you come from, Sir?’ was the questiun | 
whieh followed it. 

“I bronght this card from the General Agency Office, Sir,” said Nicholas, | 
‘‘ wishiog to offer myself as your secretary, and understanding that you stood in 
need of one.” 

‘“« That’s all you have come for, is it!” 
some doubt. 

Nicholas replied in the affirmative. 

** You have no connexion with any of these rascally papers, have you!” said 
Mr. Gregsbury. ‘* You didn’t get into the room to hear what was going for- 
ward, and put it in print, eh?” 

“ | have no connexion, I am sorry to say, with anything at present,” rejoined 
Nicholas,—politely enough, but quite at his ease. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Gregsbury. ‘* How did you find your way up here, then?” 
Nicholas related how he had been forced up by the deputation. 

** That was the way, was it ’’’ said Mr. Gregsbury. ‘ Sit down.” 

Nicholas took a chair, and Mr. Gregsbury stared at him for a long time, as if 
to make certain, before he asked any further questions, that there were no ob- 
jections to his outward appearance. 

** You want to be my%ecretary, do you!” he said at length. 

‘‘ T wish to be employed in that capacity,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Well,” said Mr Gregsbury ; “ Now what can you do?” 

“| suppose,” replied Nicholas, smiling, “ that 1 can do what usually falls to 
the lot of other secretaries.” 

‘* What's that?” inquired Mr. Gregsbury. 

** What is it!” replied Nicholas. 


“ Ah! What is it!” retorted the member, looking shrewdly at him, with his | 


head’on one side. 

“ A secretary's duties are rather difficult to define. perhaps,” said Nicholas 
considering. “* They include, I presume, correspondence.” 

**Good,” interposed Mr. Gregsbury. 

“ The arrangement of papers and documents—” 

“* Very good.” 


’ 


“ Occasionally, perhaps, the writing from your dictation ; and possibly,”— | quaintance with, and the whole life, adventufes, and pedigree of Nicholas; that 


| Newman had parried these questions as long as he could, but being at length hard 
| pressed and driven into a corner, had gone so far as to admit that Nicholas was a 


said Nicholas, with a half smile, ‘the copying of your speech, for some public 
journal, when you have made one of more than usual importance.” 


said Mr. Gregsbury, eyeing him | 


‘“‘ Door, Matthews,” said Mr. Gregsbury, as the boy appeared. 

“JT am sorry I have troubled yon unnecessarily, Sir,” said Nicholas. 

‘‘] am sorry you have,” rejoined Mr. Gregsbury, turning his back upon him. 
‘* Door, Matthews.” 

‘* Good morning,”’ aid Nicholas. 

“Door, Matthews,”’ cried Mr. Gregsbury. 

The boy beckoned Nicholas, and tumbling lazily down stairs before him, open- 
ed the door and ushered him into the street. With a sad and pensive air he re- 
traced his steps homewards. 

Smike had scraped a meal together from the remnant of last night’s supper, 
and was anxiously awaiting his retura. The occurrences of the morning had 
not improved Nicholas’s appetite, and by him the dinner remained untasted. He 
was sitting in a thoughtful attitude, with the plate the poor fellow had assiduous- 
ly filled with the choicest morsels untouched, by his side, when Newman Noggs 
looked into the room. 

** Come back!” said Newman. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, ‘tired to death; and what is worse, might have re- 
mained at home for all the good I have done.” 

“ Couldn't expect to do much in one morning,” said Newman. 

«May be so, but I am sanguine, and did expect,” said Nicholas, ‘and am pro- 
portionally disappointed.’’ Saying which, he gave Newman an account of his 
proceedings. 

“If I could do anything,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ anything however slight, until 
Ralph Nickleby returns, and I have eased my mind by confronting him, I should 

| feel happier. I should think it no disgrace to work, Heaven knows. Lying in- 
| dolently bere like a half-tamed sullen beast distracts me.” 

| “IT don't know,” said Newman; “ small things offer-—they would pay the rent, 
and more—but you wouldn’: like them ; no, you could hardly be expected to un- 
dergo it—no, no.” 

‘** What could I hardly be expected to undergo !” asked Nicholas, raising his 

eyes. ‘‘ Show me, in this wide waste of London, any honest means by which | 


| 


| could even defray the weekly hire of this poor room, and see if { shrink from re- 


| sorting to them. Undergo! I have undergone too much, my friend, to feel 

| Pride or squeamishness now. Except—” added Nicholas hastily, after a short 
silence, ‘‘except such squeamishness as is common honesty, and so much pride 
as constitutes self-respect. I see little to choose, between the assistant to a 
brutal pedagogue, and the toad-eater of a mean and ignorant upstart, be he mem- 

ber or no member.” 

| «y hardly know whether I should tell you what I heard this morning o: not,”’ 

said Newman. 

s rae it reference to what you said just now?” asked Nicholas. 

“It has.” 

“Then in Heaven's name, my good friend, tell it me,” said Nicholas. ‘ For 
| God's sake consider my deplorable condition; and while I promise to take no 
— taking counsel with you, give me, at lesst, a vote in my own be- 
, half. 


Moved by this entreaty, Newman stammered forth a variety of most unac- 


| countable and entangled sentences, the upshot of which was, that Mrs. Kenwigs 


| had examined him at great length that morning touching the origin of his ac- 





tutor of great accomplishments, involved in some misfortunes which he was not 
at liberty to explain, and bearing the name of Johnson. That Mrs. Kenwigs, 
impelled by gratitude, or ambition, or maternal pride, or maternal love, or all four 
powerful motives conjointly, had taken secret conference with Mr. Kenwigs, and 
finally returned to propose that Mr. Johnson should instruct the four Miss Ken- 
wigses in the French language as spoken by natives, at the weekly stipend of 
five shillings current coin of the realm, being at the rate of one shilling per week 
per each Miss Kenwigs, and one shilling over, until such time as the baby might 
be able to take it out in grammar. 

“Which, unless I am much mistaken,’’ observed Mrs. Kenwigs in making the 
proposition, ‘ will not be very long; for such clever children, Mr. Noggs, never 
were born into this world I do believe.” 

‘* There,” said Newman, ‘ that’s all. 
that perhaps you might Ye 

“ Might!”’ said Nicholas, with great alacrity; ‘“‘of course I shall. I accept 
the offer at once. Tell the worthy mother so without delay, my dear fellow ; and 
that I am ready to begin whenever she pleases.” 

Newman hastened with joyful steps to inform Mrs. Kenwigs of his friend's 
acquiescence, and soon returning, brought back word that they would be happy 
to see him in the first floor as soon as convenient ; that Mrs. Kenwigs had upon 
the instant sent out to secure a second-hand French grammar and dialogues, which 
had long been fluttering in the sixpenny box at the book-stall round the corner ; 
and that the family, highly excited at the prospect of this addition to their gen- 
tility, wished the initiatory lesson to come off immediately. 

And here it might be observed, that Nicholas was not, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, a young man of high spirit. He would resent an affront to himself, or 
interpose to redress a wrong offered to another, as boldly and freely as any knight 
that ever set lance in rest; but he lacked that peculiar excess of coolness and 
great minded selfishness, which invariably distinguteh gentlemen of high spirit. 
In truth, for our own part, we are rather disposed to look upon such gentlemen as 
being rather incumbrances than otherwise in rising families, happening to be ac- 
quainted with several whose spirit prevents their setting down to any grovelling 
occupation, and only displays itself in a tendency to cultivate mustachios, and 
look fierce; and although mustachios and ferocity are both very pretty things 
in their way, and very much to be commended, we confess to a desire to see 
them bred at the owner’s proper cost, rather than the expense of low-spirited 
people. 

Nicholas, therefore, not being a high-spirited young man according to common 
parlance, and deeming it a greater degradation to borrow, for the supply of his 
necessities, from Newman Noggs, than to teach French to the little Kenwigses 
tor five shillings a week, accepted the offer with the alacrity already described, 
and partook himself to the first floor with all convenient speed. 

Here he was received by Mrs. Kenwigs with a genteel air, kindly intended to 
assure him of her protection and support; and here too he found Mr. Lillyvick 
and Miss Petowker : the four Miss Kenwigses on their form of audience, and 
the baby ina dwarf porter’s chair with a deal tray before it, amusing himself 
witb a toy horse without a head ; the said horse being composed of a sma! wooden 
cylinder supported on four crooked pegs, not unlike an Italian iron, and painted in 
ingenious resemblance of red wafers set in blacking. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Johnson!” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 
son.” 

‘* How do you do, Sir?” said Mr. Lillyvick—rather sharply ; for he had not 
known what Nicholas was, on the previous night, and it was rather an aggravating 
circumstance if a tax collector had been too polite to a teacher. 

‘*Mr. Johnson is engaged as private master to the children, uncle,” said Mrs. 
Kenwigs. 

«So you said just now, my dear,”’ replied Mr. Lillyvick. 

“But I hope,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, drawing herself up, ‘‘ that that will not 
make them proud; but that they will bless their own good fortune, which has 
born them superior to common people's children. Do you hear, Morleena’*” 

‘* Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs. 

“‘ And when you go out into the streets, ur elsewhere, I desire that you don’t 
boast of it to the other children,”’ said Mrs. Kenwigs; ‘* and that if you must 
say anything about it, you don’t say no mere than ‘ We've got a private master 
comes to teach us at home, but we ain’t proud, because ma says it’s sinful.’ Do 
you hear Morleena ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs again. 

‘Then mind you recollect, and de as I tell you,” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 
Mr Johnson begin, uncle ?”’ 

‘*T am ready to hear, if Mr. Johnson is ready to commence, my dear,” said the 
collector, assuming the air of a profound critic. ‘* What sort of language do 
you consider French, Sir!” 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ asked Nicholas. 

«Do you consider it a good language, Sir!” said the collector; ‘‘a pretty lan- 
guage, a sensible language !” 

‘*A pretty language, certainly,” replied Nicholas; ‘and as it has a name for 
everything, and admits of elegant conversation about everything, I presume it is 
a sensible one.” 

**T don’t know,” said Mr. Lillyvick, doubtfully. ‘Do you call it a cheerful 
language, now?” | 

* Yes,” replied Nicholas, ‘I should say it was, certainly.” 

«It’s very much changed since my time, then,” said the collector, “ very much.” 

‘* Was it a dismal one in your time?” asked Nicholas, scarcely able to repress 
a smile. 

“Very,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, with some vehemence of manner. ‘It's the 
war time that I speak of ; the last war. It may be a cheerfullanguage. I should 
be sorry to contradict anybody ; but I can only say that I’ve heard the French 
prisoners, who were natives, and ought to know how to speak it, talking in sueha 
manner, that it made one miserable to hear them. Ay, that I have, fifty times, 
Sir—fifty times.” 

Mr. Lillyvick was waxing socross, that Mrs. Kenwigs thought it expedient to 
motion to Nicholas not to say anything ; and it was not until Miss Petowker had 
practised several blandishments, to soften the excellent old gentleman, that be 
deigned to break silence, by asking, 

** What’s the water in French, Sir?” 

“ L’ Eau,” replied Nicholas. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Lillyvick, shaking his head mournfully, “I thought as much. 
Lo, eh? I don’t think anything of that fanguage—nothing at all.” 

‘«T suppose the children may begin, uncle?” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

**Oh yes; they may begin, my dear,” replied the collector, discontentedly 
have no wish to prevent them.” 

This permission being conceded, the four Miss Kenwigses sat in a row, wit! 
their tails all one way, and Morleena at the top, while Nicholas, taking the book, 
began his preliminary explanations. Miss Petowker and Mrs. Kenwigs looked 
on, in silent admiration, broken only by the whispered assurances of the latter, 
that Morleena would have it all by heart in no time ; and Mr. Lillyvick regarded 
the group with frowning and attentive eyes, lying in wait for something upon 
which he couid open a fresh discussion on the language. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FOLLOWS THE FORTUNES OF MISS NICKLEBY. 

It was with a heavy heart, and many sad forebodings which no effort coul 
banish, that Kate Nickleby, on the morning appointed for the commencement 0! 
her engagement with Madame Mantalini, left the city when its clocks yet wanted 
a quarter of an hour of eight, and threaded her way alone, amid the noise and 
bustle of the streets, towards the west end of London. 

At this early hour many sickly girls, whose business, like that of the poor 
worm, is to produce with patient toil the finery that bedecks the thoughtless and 
luxurious, traverse our streets, making towards the scene of their daily labour 
and catching, as if by stealth, in their hurried walk, the only gasp of wholesome 
air and glimpse of sunlight which cheers their monotonous existence during the 
long train of hours that make a working day. As she drew nigh to the more 
fashionable quarter of the town, Kate marked many of this class as they passed 
by, hurrying like herself to their painful occupation, and saw, in their unhealthy 
looks and feeble gait, but too clear an evidence that her misgivings were no! 
wholly groundless. 

She arrived at Madame Mantalini’s some minutes before the appointed hour, 
and after walking a few times up and down, in the hope that some other female 
might arrive and spare her the embarrassment of stating her business to the ser- 
vant, knocked timidly at the door, which after some delay was opened by the 
footman, who had been putting on his striped jacket as he came up stairs, and 
was now intent on fastening his apron. 

“Is Madame Mantalini in?” faltered Kate. 

“ Not often out at this time, Miss,” replied the man in a tone which rendered 
‘ Miss’ something more offensive than ‘ My dear.’ 

**Can I see her!” asked Kate. gs. 

“Eh?” replied the man, holding the door in his hand, and honouring the in- 
quirer with a stare and a broad grin, “ Lord, no.” 

“T came by her own appointment,” said Kate ; “I am—I am—to be employ- 
ed here.” 

“Ok! you should have rung the workers’ bell,” said the footman, touching 
the handle of one inthe door post. “ Let me see, though, I forgot—Mis Nickle- 
by, is i?” 

“ Yes,” replied Kate. 

“ You're to walk up stairs then, please,” said the man. ‘‘ Madame Mantalin: 
wants to see you—this way—take care of these things on the floor.” 

Cautioning her in these terms not to trip over a heterogenous litter of pastry 


It’s beneath you, I know; but I thought 





* Uncle—Mr. John- 


* Shall 


’ 


| cook’s trays, lamps, waiters full of glasses, and piles of rout seats which were 


sirewn about the hall, plainly bespeaking a late party on the previous night. the 
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man led the way to the second story, and ushered Kate into the back room, com- 
menicating by folding-doors with the apartment in which she had first seen the 
mistress of the establishment. 

‘Tf you'll wait here a minute,” said the man, “I'll tell her presently.” Hav- 
ing made this promise with much affability, he retired and left Kate alone. 

There was not much to amuse in the room ; of which the most attractive fea- 
ture was, a half-length portrait in oil of Mr. Mantalini, whom the artist had 
depicted scratching his head in an easy manner, and thus displaying to advan- 
tage a diamond ring, the gift of Madame Mantalini before her marriage. There 
was, however, the sound of voices in conversation in the next room ; and as the 
conversation was loud and the partition thin, Kate could not help discovering 
that they belonged to Mr. and Mrs. Mantalini. 

“Tf you willbe odiously, demnebly, outrigeously jealous, my soul,” said Mr. 
Mantalini, ‘* you will be very miserable—horrid mi ble—demnition miserable.” 
And then there came a sound as though Mr. Mantalini were sipping his coffee. 

‘‘T am miserable,” returned Madame Mantalini, evidently pouting. 

* Then you are an ungrateful, unworthy, demd unthankful little fairy,” said 
Mr. Mantalini 

**T am not,” returned Madame, with a sob. 

* Do not put itself out of humour,” said Mr. Mantalini, breaking an egg. ‘It 
isa pretty bewitching little demd countenance, and it should not be out of hu- 
mour, for it spoils its loveliness, aod makes it cross and gloomy like a frightful, 
naughty, demd hobgoblin. 

‘TI am not to be brought round in that way, always,” rejoined Madame, sul- 





kily. 

* Tt shall be brought round in any way it likes best, and not brought round at 
allif it likes that better,” retorted Mc. Mantalini, with his egg-spoon in his 
mouth. 

* It's very easy to talk,” said Mrs. Mantalini. 

** Not so easy when one is eating a demnition egg,” replied Mr. Mantalini; 
**for the yolk runs down the waistcoat, and yolk of egg does not match any 
waistcoat, demmit.” 

* You were flirting with her during the whole night,” said Madame Mantalini, 
apparently desirous to lead the conversation back to the point from which it 
had strayed. 

** No, no, my life.” 

‘You were,” said Madame ; “I had my eye upon you all the time.” 

‘* Bless the little winking twinkling eye; was it on me all the time!” cried 
Mantalini, in a sortof lazy rapture. ‘ Oh, demmit!” 

“And I say once more,” resumed Madame, “ that you ought not to waltz 
with anybody but your own wife; and I will not bear it, Mantalini, if I take poi- 
son first.” : 

** She will not take poison and have horrid pains, will she?” said Mantalini; 
who, by the altered sound of his voice, seemed to have moved his chair and taken 
up his position nearer to his wife. ‘She will not take poison, beeause she had 
a demd fine husband who might have married two countesses and a dowager—”’ 

‘*Two countesses,” interposed Madame. ‘ You told me one before!” 

‘“Two!"’ cried Mantalini. ‘*Twodemd fine women, real countesses and 
splendid fortunes, demmit.” 

** And why didn’t you?’’ asked Madame, playfully. 

** Why didn’t I!” replied her husband. ‘ Had I not seen at a morning concert 
the demdest little fascinator in all the world, and while that little fascinator is 
my wife, may not all the countesses and dowagers in England be” 

Mr. Mantalini did not finish the sentence, but he gave Madame Mantalini a 
very loud kiss, which Madame Mantalini returned; after which there seemed to 
be some more kissing mixed up with the progress of the breakfast. 

** And what about the cash, my existence’s Jewel?” said Mantalini, when 
endearments ceased. ‘‘ How much have we in hand ?” 

** Very little indeed,” replied Madame. 

‘** We must have some more,”’ said Mantalini; ‘“* we must have some discount 
out of old Nickleby to carry on the war with, demmit.” 

“You can’t want any more just now,” said Madame coaxingly. 

‘* My life and soul,” returged her husband, “ there is a horse for sale at Scrubbs’s, 
which it would be asin and crime to lose—going, my senses’ joy, for nothing.’’ 

** For nothing,” cried Madame, “I am glad of that.” 











Here Miss Knag paused, to take breath, and while she pauses it may be observ- 
ed—not that she was marvellously loquacious and marvellously deferential to 
Medame Maotalini, since these are facts whicn require no comment; but that 
every now and then she was accustomed, in the torrent of her discourse, to intro- 
duce a loud, shrill, clear “hem!” the import an.1 meaning of which was various- 
ly interpreted by her acquaintance ; some holding that Miss Knag dealt in exagge- 
ration, and iatroduced the monosyllable, when any fresh invention was In course 
of coinage in her brain ; and others, that when she wanted a word, she threw it 
in to gain time, and prevent anybody else from striking into the conversation. 
It may be further remarked, that Miss Knag still aimed at youth, though she had 
shot beyond it years ago ; and that she was weak and vain, and one of those 
people who are best described by the axiom, that you may trust them as far as 
you can see them, and no farther 

‘* You'll take care that Miss Nickleby understands her hours, and so forth,” said 
Madame Mantalini: and so I'll leave her withyou. You'll not forget my direc- 
tions, Miss Knag?” 

Miss Knag of course replied, that to forget anything Madame Mantalini had 
directed, was amoral impossibility ; and that lady, dispensing a general good 
morning among her assistants, sailed away. 

‘Charming creature, isn’t she Miss Nickleby ?”’ said Miss Knag, rubbing her 
hands together. 

““T have seen very little of her,” sait Kate. ‘I hardly know yet.” 

‘** Have you seen Mr. Mantalini?” inquired Miss Knag. 

“Yes; I have seen him twice. 

** Isn't he a charming creature ?” 

‘* Indeed he does not strike me as being so by any means,” replied Kate. 

““No, my dear!” cried Miss Knag, elevating herhards. ‘* Why, goodness 
gracious mercy, where’s your taste? Such a fine, tall, full-whiskered, dashing, 
gentlemanly man, with such teeth and hair, and—hem—well now, you do astonish 
me.”’ 

‘I dare say I am very foolish,” replied Kate, laying aside her bonnet ; ‘ but 
as my opinion is of very little impertance to him or any one else, I do not regret 
having formed it, and shall be slow to change it, I think.” 

‘* He is a very fine man, don’t you think so ?”’ asked one of the young ladies. 

‘Indeed he may be, for anything I could say to the contrary,” replied Kate. 

‘“* And drives very beautiful horses, doesn’t he?”’ inquired another. 

‘«T dare say he may, but I never saw them,” answered Kate. 

‘* Never saw them!” interposed Miss Knag. ‘‘ Oh, well, there it is at once 
you know ; how can you possibly pronounce an opinion about a gentleman—hem 
—if you don't see him as he turns out altogether ?”’ 

There was so much of the world—even of the little world of the country 
girl—in this idea of the old milliner, that Kate, who was anxious for every reason 
to change the subject, made no further remark, and left Miss Knag in possession 
of the field. 

After a short silence, during which most of young people made a closer inspec- 
tion of Kate's appearance, and compared notes respecting it, one of them offer- 
ed to help her off with her shawl, and the offer being accepted, inquired whether 
she did not find black very uncomfortable wear. 

‘Ido indeed,” replied Kate, with a bitter sigh. 

‘So dusty and hot,” observed the same speaker, adjusting her dress for her. 

Kate might have said, that mourning was the coldest wear which mortals can 
assume ; that it not only chills the breasts of those it clothes, but extending its 
influence to summer friends, freezes up their sources of good-will and kindness, 
and withering all the buds of promise they once so liberally put forth, leaves 








nothing but bared and rotten hearts exposed. There are few who have lost a 
friend or relative constituting in life their sole dependence, who have not keenly | 
felt this chilling influence ef their sable garb. She had felt it acutely, and feeling | 
it atthe moment, could not restrain her tears. | 
‘*Tam very sorry to have wounded you by my thoughtless speech,” said 
her companion. “I did not think of it. You are in mourning for some near | 
relation.” | 
‘For my father,” answered Kate, weeping. 
** For what relation, Miss Simmonds?” asked Miss Knag in an audible voice. 
‘* Her father,” replied the other softly. 
** Her father, eh !’’ said Miss Knag, without the slightest depression of her 








* For actually nothing,” replied Mantalini. “A hundred guineas down will 
bay him: mane, and crest, and legs, and tail, allof the demdest beauty. I will 
ride him in the park before the very chariots of the rejected countesses. The 
demd old dowager will faint with grief and rage; the other two will say ‘ He is 
married, he has made away with himself, it isa demd thing, it is all up’ They 
will hate each other demnebly, and wish you dead and buried. Ha! ha! Dem- 
mit.” ; 

Madame Mantalini’s prudence, if she had auy, was not proof against these 
triumphal pictures ; after a little jingling of keys, she observed that she would see 
what her desk contained, and rising for that purpose, opened the folding-door, and 
walked into the room where Kate was seated. 

‘** Dear me, child !"’ exclaimed Madame Mantalini, recoiling in surprise. ** How 
came you here?” 

** Child !”’ cried Mantalini, hurrying in. ‘‘ How came it—eh !—oh—demmit, 
how d'ye do?” 

*‘Thave been waiting here some time, ma’am,” said Kate, addressing Madame 
Mantalini. ‘ The man must have forgotten tolet you know thatI was here, I 
think.” 

* You really must see to that man,” said Madame, turning to her husband. 
‘* He forgets everything.” 

‘* T will twist his demd nose off his countenance for leaving such a very pret- 
ty creature all alone by herself,”’ said her husband. 

‘* Mafitalini,” cried Madame, ‘‘ you forget yourself.” 

*T don't forget you, my soul, and never shall, and never can,” said Mantalini, 
kissing his wife’s hand, and grimacing, aside, to Miss Nickleby, who turned con- 
temptuously away. 

Appeased by this compliment, the lady of the business took some papers from 
her desk, which she handed over to Mr. Mantalini, who received them with great 
delight. She then requested Kate to follow her, and after several feints on the 
part of Mr. Mantalini to attract the young lady's attention, they went away, leav- 
ing that gentleman extended at full length on the sofa, with his heels in the air, 
and a newspaper in his hand. 

Madame Mantalini led the way down a flight of stairs, and through a passage, 
to a large room at the back of the premises, where were a numberof young 
women employed in sewing, cutting out, making up, altering, and various other 
processes known only to those who are cuining in the arts of millinery and dress- 
making. It wasaclose room with a sky-light, and as dull and quiet as a room 
could be. 

On Madame Mantalini calling aloud for Miss Knag, a short, bustling, over-dress- 
ed female, full of importance, presented herself, and all the young ladies suspend- 
ing their operations for the moment whispered to each other sundry criticisms 


voice. “Ah! A long illness, Miss Simmonds !” 
** Hush—pray,” replied the girl; ‘‘1 don’t know.” 
‘*OQur misfortune was very sudden,” said Kate, turning away, ‘‘or I might 

| perhaps, at atime like this, be enabled to support it better.”’ 
| There had existed not a little desire in the room, according to invariable custom 
| when any new “‘ young person”’ came, to know who Kate was, and what she was, 
} and all about her; but although it might have been very naturally increased by 
; her appearance aud emotion, the knowledge that it pained her to be questioned, 
| was sufficient to repress even this curiosity, and Miss Knag, finding it hopeless 

to attempt extracting any further particulars just then, reluctantly commanded 

silence, and bade the work proceed. 
In silence, then, the tasks were plied until half past one, when a baked leg of 
mutton, with potatoes to correspond, were served in the kitchen. The meal 
over, and the young ladies having enjoyed the additional relaxation of washing 
their hands, the work began again, and was again performed in silence, until the 
noise of carriages rattling throughthe streets, and of loud double knocks at 
doors, gave token that the day’s work of the more fortunate members of society 
was proceeding in its turn. 
One of these double knocks at Madame. Mantalini’s door announced the 
equipage of some great lady—or rather rich one, for there is occasionally a wide 
distinction between riches and greatness— who had come with her daughter to 
approve of some court-dresses which had been a long time preparing, and upon 
whom Kate was deputed to wait, accompanied by Miss Knag, and officered of 
course by Madame Mantalini. 
Kate’s part in the pageant was humble enough, her duties being limited to 
holding articles of costume until Miss Knag was ready to try them on, and now 
and then tying a string or fastening a hook-and-eye. She might, not unreasona- 
bly, have supposed herself beneath the reach of any arrogance, or bad humour ; 
but it happened that the rich lady and the rich daughter were both out of temper 
that day, and the poor girlcame in for her share of their revilings. She was 
awkward—her hands were cold—dirty—coarse—she could do nothing right: 
they wondered how Madame Mantualini could have such people about her; re- 
_— they might see some other young woman the next time they came, and so 
forth. 
So common an occurrence would be hardly deserving of mention, but for its 
effect. Kate shed many bitter tears when these people were gone, and felt, for 
the first time, humbled by her occupation. She had, it is true, quailed at the 
prospect of drudgery and hard service; but she had felt no degradation in work- 
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} 
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of those who hadsunk so low as to display such passions habitually, and without 


upon the make and texture of Miss Nickleby’s dress, her complexion, cast of | C4U8@; but she was too young for such consolation, and her honest feeling was 


features, and personal appearance, with as much good-breeding as could have been 
displayed by the very best society in a crowded ball-room. 

“Oh, Miss Knag,” said Madame Mantalini, “ this is ihe young person I spoke 
to you about.” 


hurt. May not the complaint, that common people are above their station, often 
take its rise in the fact of uncommon people being below theirs ? 

7 In such scenes and occupations the time wore on until nine o'clock, when 
Kate, jaded and dispirited with the cccurrences of the day, hastened from the con- 


Miss Knag bestowed a reverential smile upon Madame Mantalini, which she dex- op of the work-zoom, to join her mother at the street corner, and walk 
terously transformed into a gracious one for Kate, and said that certainly, although | 2°™€ :—the more sadly, for having to disguise her real feelings, and feign to par- 


it was a great deal of trouble, to have young peuple, who were wholly unused 
to the business, still she was sure the young person would try to do her best 
—impressed with which conviction she (Miss Knag) felt an interest in her 
already. 

“| think that for the present at all events, it will be better for Miss Nickleby 


ticipate in all the sanguine visious of her companion. 


what a delightful thing it would be for Madame Mantalini to take you into part- 
nership—such a likely thing too, you knew. Why your poor dear papa’s cousin's 
sister-in-law—a Miss Browndock—was taken into partnership by a lady that 


to come into the show-room with you, and try things on for people,” said Madame kept a school at Hammersmith, and made her fortune in wo time at all: I forget 
Mantalini. ‘She will notbe able for the present to be of much use in any | by the bye, whether that Miss Browndock was the same lady that got the ten 


other way ; and her appearance will—” 


thousand pounds prize in the lottery, but I think she was ; indeed, now I come 


Suit very well with mine, Madame Mantalini,” interrupted Miss Knag. “So | '° think of it, 1 am sure she was. ‘ Mantalini and Nickleby,’ how well it would 


it will ; and to be sure I might have known that you would not be long in find- 


sound !—and if Nickolas has any good fortune, you might have Doctor Nickleby, 


ing that out; for you have so much taste in all those matters, that really, as I the head-master of Westminster School, living in the same street.” 


often say to the young ladies, I do not know how, when, or where, you possibly 
could have acquired all you know—hem—Miss Nickleby and I are quite a pair, 
Madame Mantalini, only I am a little darker than Miss Nickleby, and—hem—I 
think my foot may be alittle smaller. Miss Nickleby, Iam sure, will not be 
offended at my saying that, when she hearsthat our family always have been 
celebrated for small feet ever since—hem—ever since our family had any feet at 
all, indeed, [think. I had an uncle once, Madame Mantalini, who lived in 
Cheltenham, and had a most excellent business as a tobacconist—hem—who 
had such small feet, that they were no bigger than those which are usually join- 
ed to wooden legs—the most symmetrical feet, Madame Mantalini, that even you 
can imagine. 

“They must have had something the appearance of club feet, Miss Knag,” 
said Madame. 


‘“* Well now, that is so like you,”’ returned Miss Knag. ‘“ Ha! ha! ha! Of 
elub feet! Ohvery good! As I often remark to the young ladies, ‘ Well I must 
say, and I do not care who knows it, of all the ready humour—hem—I ever 
heard anywhere’—and I have heard a good deal ; for whea my dear brother was 
alive (I kept house for him, Miss Nickleby,) we had to supper once a week two 


**Dear Nicholas !"’ cried Kate, taking from her reticule her brother's letter 
from Dotheboys Hall. ‘In all our misfortunes, how happy it makes me, mamma 
to hear he is doing well, and to find him writing in such good spirits. It consoles 
me for all we may undergo, to think that he is comfortable and happy.” 

Poor Kate! she little thought how weak her consolation was, and how seon 
she would be undeceived.— To be continued. 


ar 


SCENES IN THE WEST-INDIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF NELSONTAN REMINISCENCES. 
_ Four years after the present century dawned on this small planet, bringing to 
it steam, gas, and all sorts of science, | was appointed by my commander, then 
chief on the Jamaica station, to a very old sloop there, to domesticate, among 
other pleasantries, with scorpions, centipedes, and cockroaches, a good-natured 
fag for second luff, a purser fond of bargains, and a large raw-boned captain, 
very young, and full of fun and frolic. I had lately arrived on the station, and 
found Wellington boots, however valuable in England, not patticularly conducive 
to comfort in that hot climate. After undergoing magtyrdom for some hours 


or three young men, highly celebrated in those days, for their humour, Madame | with a very tight fit, quite new, the purser offered to relieve me from them at 


Mantalini—‘ Of all the ready hamour,’ I say to the young ladies, ‘ J ever heard, 


Madame Mantalini’s is the must remarkable—hem. It ia so gentle, so sarcastic 
and yet so good-natured (as I was observing to Miss Simmonds only this morn 


ing.) that how, or when, or by what means she acquired it, is to mea mystery 


indeed.’ ”’ 


half price. With soap, and boot-hooks, and many a hearty pull, he managed to 
» | encase his feet and legs in them, and then began his torture; for they, being 
long unused to a tight fit, thought proper to swell, and, from their enlarged state, 
refused to come out of their incarceration. All sorts of means were resorted to 
w vain, and cutting them off was proposed and rejected by the angry purser, who 











ing for her bread, until she found herself exposed to insolence and the coarsest | 
pride. Philosophy would have taught her that ihe degradation was on the side | 


“Bless my soul, Kate,’’ said Mrs. Nickleby; “ I’ve been thinking all day, 
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swore, as he had paid for them, he would wear them; and accordingly turned 
into bed with them on, from whence his groans, exclamations, execrations, and re- 
pinings, kept us in continual laughter; and at 6 a. m. the knife was applied, and 
he was relieved from great torture of body to endure the mental one arising from 
a commercial loss. 

We were cruising off St. Domingo, the black brigands were pressing the town, 
and, being short of provisions, the governor ordered out the useless mouths, mean- 
ing childyen, and man’s greatest comfort, the fair, the affectionate, the gentle 
sex, sweet soothers of our woes, and soft comforters in affliction, through good 
report and evil: these gentle end afflicted beings were, 1 am grieved to reflect, 
despoiled of their goods, and passed on to Porto Rico, or any other port they 
chose to wander to, without the care or trouble arising from property. Having 
amassed considerable prizeemoney from these exactions, we one night sent a 
mate and four men to take charge of a large sloop, being in chace of several 
others then in sight, with orders to keep as near to us as possible; but if we 
parted company, to repair to Oca Bay, in St. Domingo, and wait our arrival. On 
the fourth day H. M. sloop cast enchor in the said bay, and a truly delightful one 
it was. Here thousands of cattle run wild, and witha large party I went into 
the forest for the purpose of shootirg them. As the sea-breeze fell, the scent 
of the wounded and dead oxen was offensive, and resembled buehers’ shambles 
more than the pure air in these delightful regions. The tall cabbage-trees now 
began to obscure the twilight, and the English circular faces became elongated, 
while the smooth open brow wrinkled, and lines of care and anxiety began deeply 
to indent themselves, as I ordered a return to the brig, and each man to see his 
arms in proper state for defence against any of the brigands, either black or 
white, that might be out in those extensive wilds on their predatory excursions ; 
for stories were rife at Jamaica of the most horrible atrocities committed by both 
patties, roasting alive at slow fires being cruelty of a low grade, not worthy of 
particular mention in these days of horror ; and a corresponding sharp look-out a- 
head, astern, and to starboard and port, while frequent councils of war, and cau- 
tions to look to our feet, as the sharp rattle of the deadly snake eurdled our blood, 
by giving plain intimation of its contiguity ; while the slight raps from the 
elastic boughs regaining their position, as we pressed through the underwood, 
made us start and tremble, thinking the fangs of the reptile buried in our flesh. 
Cold perspiration bedewed my forehead, as I called a halt. 

‘s What say ye, men, are we in the right direction for the brig? and can any 
of you make out an opening to clear this infernal wood ?”’ 

“ From the bearings I took of the sun when last visible,” said Mr Pipes, the 
boatswain, ‘we should alter course to pert two points ; but, shiver my timbers, 
what has just caught hold of my starboard keel ?” 

At this moment a fierce rattle caused a revulsion of blood, with a faint cry 
of horrer, and an apparent disposition to fly trom the dangerous spot. Mr. 
Pipes made a forward spring, and the shrill whistle from his call echoed through 
the dreary wood, as he very distinctly piped belay.”’ ; 

“ Boatswain,” said I, “ you will rouse the attention of some of the murdering 
parties, and our scalps may decorate their belts.” 

‘“ Better engage them than a rattlesnake,. but hark !” and the welcome sound 
of a gun boomed over the high cabbage-trees, and the concussion shook the light 
foliage of the underwood. ‘Thank God!’ spontaneously bnrst from heart and 
lip, and we all pressed forward to where the sound appeared to come from. Our 
exertions were rewarded by the sight of the calm and lovely bay, with H. M. 
sloop riding majestically in it, her low black frame strongly contrasted by her tall 
taper masts that gracefully reared themselves on h.gh. Another shrill whistle 
from the boatswain’s call, answered by his mates from the brig, ordering black 
and white cutters away, and most gladly did we step into the boats, but without 
two bullocks that we had attempted to bring in pieces to the beach—they, had 
made their escape from the shoulders that bad long borne them, to. benefit the 
beasts and reptiles that infested the wouds of Oca Bay, in St. Domingo, named 
by the justly celebrated Columbus, Hispaniola. As the burning sun the next 
morning rose from his watery bed, the signal man reported our prize im the offing, 
and as ten days had elapsed since we had last seen her, water and provision were 








| placed in the boats, and they were despatched to her assistance as she’ lay like a 


log on the calm sea, her sails idly flapping to the masts approaching her. The 
boats, by the rapidity with which they made their way, drove off the sharks tha: 
had congregated round the hapless vessel. Countless fins might be seen above 
water, (like a plantation of stunted firs,) of these voracious monsters of the 
deep, attracted doubtless by the smell of the sick, and the bedies daily thrown: 
from the vessel, for she was in wretched plight, without fresh water, and with little 
provision. Never shall I forget the haggard and spectre-like countenance of the 
men, the helpless moans of the women and children as they lay on the deck, ex- 
posed to the fierce rays of the melting sun. Their tongues swollen, and pro- 
tfuded from their parched and blackened lips, already the prey of myriads of in- 
sects—some eyes wildly glaring in strong delirium, while others were glazed and 
deep!y set in the agonies of welcome death. 

“‘ Water! water!” hoarsely croaked the spectre ef. a man, looking wishfully at 


| the breakers in our boat. Merciful Heaven! It was ** Thomas,” the mate, 


who only ten days back with a ‘‘ John Bull’’ face, and a well-fed person, took 
charge of the prize, in which he had found a few gallons of brackish water, and 
above thirty women and children ; the breaker that had hastily been placed in his 


| boat containing six gallons, and that was alone pure and drinkable. It was soon, 
| from want of due care and precaution, swallowed by the numerous parched 


throats that thirsted for it. Faint indeed are the ideas of those who never expe- 
| rienced a want of this precious fluid, of the ecetatic delight given, in this sultry, 
indeed burning clime, from a hearty draught those will take who have been long 
debarred. It is a foretaste of the joys of heaven, and was forcibly expressed by 
the feeble eye lighting up with animation, and those set and glared in death again 
expressing gratitude and delight. One poor girl, apparently eighteen, had drunk 
copiously of sea-water. If, reader, you have seen the animated skeleton lately 
shown in England, you may have a faint conception of what poor human beings 
my suffer before welcome death brings relief. Alas! the inequality of misery 
in this best of possible worlds. ‘‘ The proud man’s contumely—the insolence of 
office” availing itself of its small degree of power to inflict all the injustice and 
misery that the little and low minds of vulgar men can visit on nobler natures. — 
But Dives and Lazarus will no doubt exemplify and equalise, or, nautically ex- 
pressed, square the yards hereafter, and the longest life, compared to eternity, is 
but short, pass it how you will. ‘* Whatever is, is right,” says Mr. Rope, and I, 
| from long experience, firmly agree with him, that ‘there is a power that shapes 
our ends, roughhew them how we may.” But a truce todigression. ‘The prize 
was towed alongside, and the sick by the surgeon and nurses tended with careful 
kindness. The dead were committed to the jaws of the sea-monsters that had 
hovered round the prize so long, and, as the mate stated, were nat to be driven 
off with the blows their waning strength enabled them to strike, but each day, 
as they became more sickly and enervated, the sharks thronged and pressed upon 
| the sides of the floating tomb as if they were inclined to spring on its deck, and 
make the living, as well as the dead, their prey. How wonderful is the instinct 
| of the brute creation, that can induce these large and voracious monsters of the 
deep to keep up with and constantly around these floating hospitals! I have 
heard of a shark of great magnitude, in Port Royal, that swam round the ship- 
ping in that port at noon each day, receiving from the men the offal of their din- 
ner, invariably taken at that time. As this shark was a complete check on deser- 
| tion, the officers would not allow it to be fired at, or in any way molested. [n 
consequence it regulariy at noon might be seen, its fin above water, rapidly mak- 
ing its way to the shipping. He was named Port Royal Lion, and quite domes- 
ticated among the mariners that frequented that port. 

Again we resumed our station off the town of St. Domingo, now most vigo™ 
| rously pressed by the black brigands, under their black chief Christophe, who, 
| upon one of our youthful captains being brought before him on the capital erime 
of having effected the escape of a beautiful Frenchwoman, thus addressed him : 
—* Sir, captain, your life is forfeited by our laws, which must be respected 
eqeally with your own ; I pardon you now, on condition that you report my mes- 
sage truly to your admiral, Sir John Duckworth, whom I respect for beating our 
mutual enemy, the French. Tell him, if he chooses to pat such boys as you in 
| command of ships, not again to send them to trouble our free state; for, as yon- 
| der sun now shines, this is the last act of clemency they shall receive at my 
hands.”’ 

So saying, his sable majesty rose with dignity and dissolved the court, much to 
the satisfaction of the culprit. ‘ 

Shortly after four, A.M., having the morning watch, my good genius induced 
me to heave to, the weather teing hazy and the shore indistinctly visible. As 
day began to dawn, the catlead-man announced a squadron on the lee bow.— 
With the glass I soon discovered them to be men-vof-war, and laying to on the 
starboard tack. 

‘Call the Captain—turn the hands up—out with the reefs, and loose top-ga!- 
lant sails ” 

By this my bonny Scot reached the deck, and agreed with me im opinion that 
they were a French squadron. This was speedily shown by their tricolored 
flags, in answer to our private signal. They consisted of seven sail of the line. 
under Rear-Admiral M—-, two frigates, and the same number of brigs, escaped 
from Brest. We were thrown into the utmost consternation, being not fit to 
fight, and unable td run, our sailing qualities being much impeded by the dirty 
state of the ship’s bottom, contracted from her long stay on this station. 

‘* Make all sail, and keep your wind close on the starboard tack,”’ cried the cap- 
tain, who was keeping a wary eye on the frigates and brigs that were shaking out 
reefs and signalising their admiral for leave to chase. Fortunately, he did not 
deem us worthy of notice, and passed, gun-shot and a half off, to windward, 
when, hull down, we wore and made all sail for Jamaica, where we arrived im 
due time, giving the admiral intelligence of a force double his own on the station. 
The veteran anchored his flag-ship with springs in the narrowed part of the 
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-ehaanel, ond made the best disposition of bis small force to defeat any attack 
on Port Royal, at the same time placing me in a fine eighteen-gun sloop just ar- 


rived from land, with orders to proceed to sea and reconnoitre the motions of 
the French squadron. 
a 
WINE AND WATER. 
By Theodore Hook. 


It has been generally remarked that the present age is not one of sentiment— 
that love, pure and disinterested, has taken wing, and that modern marriages have 
become mere matters of calculation and convenience. ‘Now, to all rules there 
are exceptions, and it becomes my duty to put upon record a case in which the 
devotion of a real lover is tested in a most extraordinary degree, and the disinte- 
rested affection of a lady proved to demonstration. 

But as, according to the great master, the course of true love never docs run 
smooth, so in this case, as it has happened a th d times before, and wiil happen 
no doubt a thousand times again, the lady who loved the gentleman was not the 
lady whom the gentleman loved ; and, although she had never concealed the pre- 
dilection she had formed for him, his eyes had been so dazzled by the more 
pointed attentions of her rival (for such in point of fact she is), that he was 
blinded to the milder radiance of those looks which beamed on him in all the 
softness and tenderness of affection founded on esteem. 

In vain, therefore, did Miss Leslie endeavour to assure the amiable Francis 
Langley that her heart was his. Brought up together from children, Langley 
never could regard her in any other light than a sister, while the very nature and 
character of their long intimacy, seemed rather to confirm his belief that what 
she fancied to be love was nothing more than friendship, and Langley, being an 
enthusiast, never satisfied but by extremes, turned with delight from the mild 
and modest Fanny Leslie to the gay and sparkling Charlotte Featherstock, one 
of those fearful heroines who take hearts by storm, and lead strings of dying 
captives in their train. ' 

Luckily, as it will perhaps appear in the sequel, the sister of Miss Leslie was 
married to a rational, respectable, and universaily-esteemed man—on Mr. Mot- 
tingham, who, having been a husband now some six or seven years, was in the 
habit of regarding the mad freaks of lovers in a somewhat more calm and pbilo- 
sophic manner than he did while tearing his hair and beating his bosom as the 
doubting yet devoted admirer of his now amiable wife. The flight of so much 
time and the arrival of four children have their effect in calming down the en- 
thusiasm which characterises the yet uninitiated, and in substituting for the wild 
and imaginative flights of theoretical visionaries, the rational esteem, the affec- 
tionate regard, and the implicit confidence which form the charm and chain of 
domestic happiness. 

“« Eliza,” said Mr. Mottingham, to his dear wife, ‘‘ my friend Langley is mak- 
ing himself a very great fool, and your friend Miss Featherstock is most effec- 
tually contributing her share to perfect the exhibition. My belief is that she 
eares no more for Frank than she does for any other man who is content to be 
her slave, her creature, her vassal—while Frank, over head and ears in love with 
her, flies from a heart sincerely devoted to him.” 

«That may be so,” replied the lady; ‘but, considering the heart he rejects to 
be that of my sister, it strikes me that it would be the height of indelicacy in 
either of us to interfere in checking his present pursuit.” 

* And yet,” said Mottingham, “if something is not done speedily, I am con- 
vinced he will propose to her, and then—what will become of our dear Fauny, 
who is devoted to him?” 

“ Poor girl!"’ said her sister ; ‘she is only in the position in which all other 
young women are placed by the laws of society—she must have no choice, or if 
she have, she must not admit it. She is taught from her childhood upwards, the 
necessity of concealing her real feelings; and thus, as it seems to me, hypocrisy 
forms the main ingredient of female moral education.” 

* Langley is teo good a fellow to be thrown away on Miss Featherstock,” 
said Mottingham ; “and I am sure, if he could only be convinced of the real 
state of Fanny's feelings, his own good sense would induce him to prefer sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and single-heartedness, to artificiality, assumption, and affec- 
tation.” 

“ But, my dear love,” said Mrs. Mottingham, “ you would not have [anny 
make a declaration. Husband-huntiag is not a very creditable sport for a young 
lady.” 

** Certainly not,” replied Mr. Mottingham ; “ but what I do wish for is the oc- 
currence of some event which might call Fanny’s affectionate disposition into 
play, and convince him of the reality of her regard for him.” 

** Rely upon it,” said the lady, “‘ our friend Langley is too far gone to be saved 











perienced, and in whose advice he had the greatest confidence: advice, however, 
now he needed not, for who can 
“ Minister to a mind diseased *”’ 

His impulse was to leave the hotel forthwith ; and, accordingly, he wrote a few 
hurried lines to announce his resolution, his note concluding with an implicit de- 
termination of proving at once the fervency of his !ove, and the acuteness of his 
despair, by putting an end to his existence ; for, as he expressed himself, ** Why 
should I live in a world where nothing but misery awaits me !”’ 

Before this exciting note reached Mottiagham, its unhappy writer had taken 
his departure. The note was unfortunately read by his friend incautiously, and 
certainly without anticipating its contents or conclusion, in the presence of his 
wife and poor Fanny Leslie, who at its conclusion fell from her chair in a state 
of total insensibility. 

This circumstance rendered the sincerity and intensity of her affection no 
longer questionable, and her sister and brother-in-law raised her from the floor, 
and led her to her room. The latter, more than ever, resolved that Langley 
should be made happy, nolens volens, and that a generous heart and noble spirit, 
like those of the affectionate Fanny, should be justly rewarded 

Whither Langley had gone, nobody was able to tell Mottingham. All he could 
discover at the hotel was that he had ordered horses to his britscha, and that, 
attended by his servant, he had taken the road, at least as far as the first stage 
went, to Southampton. Mottingham was not to be baffled in the outset, and, 
feeling as litttle inclination to remain in the neighbourhood of the Featherstocks 
after the dénouement of the afftir as Langley himself, and agreeing with his wife 
that change of scene could not fail to be beneficial to her sister, he announced 
his determination to the ladies to make a move, and added confidentially to his 
wife his intention, if possible, to discover the retreat of the disconsolate Langley. 

Mrs. Mottingham just ventured again to insinuate something about husband- 
hunting, but she was cut short by her. plain-spoken, straightforward husband, 
who repudiated the idea as far as Fanny was concerned, anc at once declared 
himself the originator of the expedition upon the much higher principle of pre- 
serving his friend from the effects of a morbid sensibility left to work upon an 
active mind suddenly doomed to needless solitude and useless reflection. 

It may easily be imagined, however strongly Mrs. Mottingham felt, in her 
anxiety to support the dignity of her sister Fanny’s character, that she would not 
seriously object to any suggestion of her husband which might properly, conve- 
niently, and judiciously contribute to bringing about an event likely to secure 
that sister’s happiness, and restore Langley from a state of needless despair to 
one of comfort and serenity. Their good intentions that way tending were, 
however, destined for the present to be frustrated; all endeavours to ascertain 
Langley’s destination were fruitless, and all that his devoted Fanny's eyes were 
doomed to see was the pony phaeton of Miss Featherstock trotting along, the 
next afternoon, as rapidly and as gaily as ever, while its fair occupant, lolling 
back in the carriage, was kissing her hand and making /es yeux doux at every 
well-ringleted, white-gloved stripling who had the honour of her acquaintance. 

“That will not do,”’ said Mottingham ; “that man must not be lost: I know 
the violence of his passion and the strength of his feelings—he is too good a 
fellow to be lost in so ridiculous a manner, especially while there is a girl+~—” 

‘*Hush my dear Mottingham,” said the lady; “if Fanny were to hear you 
express an opinion upon her attachment to him, it would break her heart. No- 
thing on the face of the earth is so galling to a woman as a feeling of unrequited 
affection.” 

“But if he could be made to feel that she is attached to him—devoted to 
him,” said the husband, ‘I know, [ am sure, that he would be cured of the ex- 
travagant grief which he feels about this over-professing hussey, with whom I 
have no patience.” 

While all this was passing, poor Langley, whose heart was sorely wounded, 
felt, in addition to the deep stab which bis amour propre had received by the re- 
fusal of his offer, a mortification, which even went beyond the wound, arising 
from self-reproach, that he should have been so deceived as to fancy himself se- 
cure inthe young lady’s affections, and thus have hurried the affair to a crisis, bis 
own precipitation being perhaps the true cause of her rejection of him But 
then, as he argued with himself, why did she say this !—why did she whisper 
that '!—why let me press her hand !—why let me clasp her so tenderly when we 
waltzed 1—why look as she did !—why sigh at one moment !—why smile at ano- 
ther ’—in all things sympathizing with me; why talk of married happiness !— 
why dwell upon the delights of retirement from the world with the man she could 
love '—why talk of the expressiveness of dark eyes !—why allow me to 
But all these monologues were vain ; there was fact against theory, and he was 





his pistols for the purpose of ending the 











— if save is a proper word to use: he will marry Miss Featherstock ; and there- 
fore the wisest thing we can do with regard to my sister will be to remove her 
from the scene of his future happiness, and make an extended tour on the con- 
tinent, during which her mind will be amused, and her thoughts diverted from 
the one distressing subject.”’ 

Mottingham said nothing, and appeared tacitly to acquiesce in the scheme of 
his fair partner; but in his heart he still adhered to the hope of breaking off the 
match, which she seemed to consider inevitable ; and when they parted he resolv- 
ed to make one more effort to open the eyes of Langley to the unwise course 
which he was about to pursue, by which he would destroy the happiness of a 
being who loved him, without, as Mottingham considered, the slightest chance of 





securing his own. 
It was odd enough, since Mottingham was a man of the world, and had formed 


a tolerably accurate estimate of Miss Featherstock’s character, that it had never | 
struck him to be possible that that amiable young lady was playing the same game | 


with bis friend Langley as she had played over and over again with other lovers, 
and that her ruling passion was no more like love than she, like Venus. If it 
were love, it was love of admiration, love of flattery, and love of dominion, which 
she unmercifally exercised over her victim of the hour. I[n the present case she 
was more strongly excited to the exercise of those fascinations which contribut- 
ed to give her this pewer, by perceiving the reality and sincerity of poor Fanny's 
affection for Langley ; and, as it turned out, the very last thing she wished to in- 
duce was an offer from him, the rejection of which must necessarily terminate 
their intimacy. This, however, never occurred to his friend Mottingham. He 
esteemed Frank for his excellent qualities, could not but be aware of his person 
al advantages, was well acquainted with his financial prosperity, and, therefore, 
even, as has already been observed, appreciating the young lady’s character as he 
did, he never calculated upon auch an event as a rejection. 

Mottingham, however, was saved from the trouble of much further speculation 
or the contrivance of any new schemes for the disentanglement of his friend 
One day in the ensuing week to that on which the dialogue between him and his 
wife, which has already been cited, occurred, Langley, after a ‘scene ”’ in the 
evening at the house of Miss Featherstock’s venerable Sire, felt that the moment 
had arrived when he was secure of his prize, and after which his further visits 
without a declaration would be dishonourable and unjust, and, accordingly, in the 
morning he waited upon the old gentieman, who, if the truth were told, had grown 
somewhat accustomed to such calls, and, having obtained an audience, opened 


his heart, gave an outline of his circumstances and expectations, and begged | ; ; 
| ful, it is sublime, and it is true—but with what possible consistency can it be put | 


permission to address his daughter in the character of an acknowledged lover. 

* Sir,” said Colonel Featherstock, *‘ my daughter is her own mistress. She 
is independent in fortune, and | fancy in principle. She has only to make her 
selection to ensure my approval; such is my faith in her judgment. By your 


own statements, and from the knowledge I have of your family and connexions, | 


and from the pleasure of your personal acquaintance, I am perfectly ready to de- 
clare that no objection will be made by me io her decision. You have my full 
permission to state the nature of our present conversation to her, and receive 
ber answer, which willbe aiime. I shall have great satisfaction in your suc- 
cess.” 

Nobody can doubt what the next step was which Mr. Langley took. He flew 
to his fond and confiding Charlotte, repeated all that had passed, offered up pray- 
ers to the liberality and excellence of her kind father, stole a sweet kiss from her 
flushing cheek, pressed her fair hand —popped—and was rejected. 


| 
The young lady was highly flattered by a declaration of preference froma gen- | 
tleman she so highly esteemed, but regretted that the character of that esteem | 


had been misconstrued—her heart was pre-engaged, **but she should always 
think of Mr. Langley with due regard, and be glad of his society as a valued 
friend.” S 

Thus in one moment did this dazzling beauty dissipate the brigi.t vision which 
had delighted and deluded her victim so long. 
the decree ; yet even when, having worked herself into something like an exhi- 
bition of strong feeling, and rushed from him without relaxing in her decision, she 
cast one last look upon him at parting, which, exactly as she intended it should, 
conveyed a hope 


“Where reason would despair.” 


Langley left the house wholly unconscious of what he was doing, or whither he | 


‘* Thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” 
Luckily, his servant, anticipating something of the sort, removed the deadly 
weapons from his room, and Langley was, by the fidelity of the kind domestic, 
for the present at least, prevented from self-destruction. 
Pending all this, however, poor Fanny Leslie, whose tender heart was all his 


own, lived in a state of fear and apprehension, much on a par with that of the | 


amiable Mrs. Cromwell, the mother of the worthy radical reformer who did Eng- 
land the honour to govern it in regal state, while her exemplary and unpretend- 
ing son was in all his glory; who never heard a pistol fired in the street without 
crying out, ‘*D'ye hear that? My poor Noll’s shot.’’ Every sound that could 
be misconstrued into the finishing blow of her beloved Langley filled poor Fanny 
with terror. Mottingham having once suggested the possibility of his killing 
himself, the idea never left her mind; and, knowing that when romance once 
seizes the imugination it is generally carried to extremes, she felt assured that, 
although gone, he weuld, if disposed, as he said in his note to her brother-in- 
law, to quit this world, in which there was nothing for him but misery, return to 
the spot where he had received his refusal, and start tor the ‘ undiscovered 
bourne” from the neighbourhood of his scornful fair. 


tal Shakspeare :—As to his historical plays, the powerful talent and erudite re 
search displayed in the pages of this Magazine by one of its most able contribu- 
tors, will sufficiently establish the nodding of our Homer where history is con- 
cerned—but the inconsistency to which we now allude, is to be found in the 
purely beautiful imaginative part of one of his most admirable plays. 

Hamlet Prince of Denmark (or, as the late respectatiie Mrs. Ramsbottom, 
who has been good enough to allow several of her letters to be published, called 
him, Gimblet Prince of Dunkirk,) in that most splendid soliloquy upon the very 
subject which, at the present period of our little narrative, occupied the thoughts 
of Mr. Langley and Miss Leslie, weighs with infinite skill and beauty of lan- 


know not of ;” the check upon the desperation which would lead to the latter 
consummation, being 





“ The dread of something after death, 
The undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.”’ 


Now this is a very strange thing-—not for Shakspeare to say, because it is beauti- 


into the mouth of Hamlet, who, but a very little time before has had the advan- 

tage of 4 long dialogue with the ghost of his father, who did come back fromm that 
| bourne, and not only came back, but told him that he was subject to sulphurous 
aad tormenting flames, obliged all day to fast in fires, and ‘* walk about for a cer- 
tain term every night!” Hamlet having afier that, heard his illustrious parent's 
| voice under-ground, and in consequence thereof called his demised majesty ‘ old 
| mole,” **boy,”’ and ‘* True-peuny, the fellow in the cellarage.” 
terms applied to deceased monarchs in those days, we do not venture to complain, 
| 
| phizes his illustrious parent ; the only thing remarkable is, that Hamlet, having 
had so recent a ¢éte-d-téle with a ‘*revenant,” should stay his own hand with re- 
| ference to doubts which the very disagreeable account his illustrious father had 
given him of the state of affairs below must have goue a good way to satisfy. 

Is it merely a propos de Bottes here to say that | once saw what nobody, 
excepting always the audience of that particular night could have seen, the ghost 
of Hamlet's father acted at Covent Garden Theatre in spectacles. Armour, of 
course, was the costume, and chalk the complexion ; the performer was the late 
Mr. Chapman, who was remarkably near-sighted. Having acted the ghost so fre- 





In vain he besought her to revoke | member things for ever!), he had put on his spectacles on the outside of the 


casque whicn covered his ‘‘ aunciente” head, and, being suddenly called to the 
| stage, on he went, helmet, glasses, and all. When once on, to remove the glas- 
ses would have been impossible; a ghost without speculation in his eyes taking 
off a pair of spectacles would have been fatal, and aecordingly the ghost perform- 
| ed his duty, even to the time of cock-crowing, framed and glazed as ghost 
| was never seen before. A thousand pardons for the digression. 
Fanny grew dreadfully nervous, and, although Mottingham was resolved to 


discarded : and so he went on and went on, until he went the length of loading | 


And here let us pause for one moment to make a remark, which I do not reco!- | 
lect to have heard often made, upon a very curious inconsistency of the immor- | 


guege the alternative of bearing ‘* the ills we have” or flying to * others that we | 


As to the | 


nor do we mean to criticize the freedom with which Denmark's Pride apostro- | 


quently as to have entirely forgotten the part (for who can expect people to re- | 


September 22, 
know his excellent qualities and the goodness of his heart, and I also know the 
fervour of his disposition, and cannot but anticipate serious results from the dis- 
appointment of his affections.” 

“ Well but really,” said Mottingham, “the very probability of his shooting 
himself for love of Miss Featherstock, appears to me to offer the best possible 
reason for your indifference about it: if he likes to kili himself, why should you 
wish to deprive him of the only consolation ‘hat is left him?” 

‘ Indeed,” said Fanny, sighing, ‘* when all we love is lost, life is scarcely worth 
keeping.” 

‘* But do you think,” said Mottingham, ‘that so pert a flirt as Charlotte de- 
serves to be so deeply regretted? If I thoughtso, and I were Langley, I declare 
I should be extremely well inclined to biow my brains out; but I don't, and that’s 
the point upon which we differ.” 

* But,” said Fanny, “ under any circumstances, supposing her a perfect angel, 
you would not, in speaking on the subject to Mr. Langley, palliate the crime and 
madness of suicide? No; whatI would entreat of you to do, implore you to 
do, would be to see him, argue with him, exert yourself to dissuade him from so 
dreadful a design. Bid him live and be happy.” 

** And give him hopes,” said Mottingham, ‘that he might perhaps discover an 
amiable and accomplished young lady, whose feelings towaids him are not so 
equivocal as those of Miss Featherstock !”’ 

‘* Indeed, no,” said Fanny, ‘* my anxiety is most disinterested. I know your 
influence over him, I know his esteem for you, and I am quite certain he would 
attend seriously to advice seriously given by such a friend. 

‘Well, Fanny,” said Mottingham, “I will make a bargain with you—if you and 
your sister agree to go with me, | will ascertain whither he has betaken himself, 
and will follow him ; and all that I can do to cure him of his folly shall be done : 
what other folly he may fall intoin consequence is neither here nor there. | 
suspect his destination to be Brighton; a few hours will take us there, and your 
kind heart shall be set at rest. So, if yeais the word, go and tell Eliza. I wil! 
order horses, and off we start forthwith.” 

The ladies consented and the party were soon on their road for Brighton. 

The gentle kind-hearted girl was soon destined to be relieved from her anxiety, 
for upon the arrival of the party at the Albion Hotel, and inquiring for Mr. 
Langley, they were told that he was out walking; the intelligence was welcome 
to her, who certainly was the most interested member of the party, and the 
| absence of the object of Mottingham’s search gave them the desired opportunity 
| of establishing themselves in tacir apartment without being seen by Langley. 
| Dinner was ordered, and Mottingham placed himself on the Steyne so as to 
command the entrance of the hotel, and intercept his disconsolate friend on his 
return. 

A move so judicious could scarcely be expected to failin its object. Scarcely 
had Mettingham posted himself in his position before he saw Langley walking 
towards the house, looking pale and miserable, his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
his air and manner strongly indicative of sorrow and abstraction, and a total care- 
lessness of all surrounding objects; indeed, so lost was the unfortunate man in 
the consideration of his own misery, that it was not until Mottingham tapped him 
on the shoulder, and accosted him by name, that he saw his excellent and sympa- 
thising friend. 

‘* Mottingham,” said he, starting with surprise, and looking for a moment gay, 
“my dear fellow—how kind !—how considerate this is !—how did you find out 
my retreat !" 

‘**No matter,” said Mottingham, “ here Iam come to condole with you—to 
soothe—to comfort you.” 

** Ah, my dear Mottingham,”’ said Langley, *‘ you are too good—but it is all 
over—nothing can soothe—nothing can comfort met This syren has robbed me 
of happiness, and life is a burthen tome. Come—come in—I can think and talk 
only of the one subject—come to my rooms.”’ 
| Mottingham, delighted that Langley made no inquiries about the ladies, fol- 

lowed him to his sitting-room, where stood upon a table a bottle of sherry half 
| full, a wine glass, a tumbler, and a bottle of water, together with some biscuits, 
| the half of one ot which had served to keep the life and soul of Mr. Langley 
| together—the wine having been more than half consumed by him in order to 

raise his spiriis sufficiently to enable him to make the exertion of walking out. 
| On another table lay his pistol-case, which during his faithful servant's absence 
| he had restored to their wonted resting place. 

When they entered the room, Langley motioned to Mottinghain to take a chair 
| they sat down. 

** Well,” said Mottingham, ‘this won’t do, Langley—you are looking wretch- 
| edly ill.” 

‘* It will not do,’ said Langley; ‘‘ such a state of existence cannot last long— 
| to think that she of whose affection I felt secure should kill the hopes she had 
| cherished! Really and truly, my dear friend, it is insupportable 
‘*T entirely enter into your feelings,” said Mottingham, “and am perfectly con- 
| vinced that in your position any attempt to reason upon them would be as use- 
| less as impertinent.” 
| IT have made up my mind, Mottingham,” said Langley ; “life is now a bur- 
| then to me—and one way only is left to escape my misery.” 

** What do you mean!” said Mottingham. 

‘* What I hinted in my letter to you,” said Langley. ‘‘ There lie the means of 
my emancipation from thraldom and wretchedness ;" and he pointed to the pistols . 
‘** It is but the affair of a moment, and all will be over.” 

** That’s true,” said Mottingham ; ‘and as for pain 

** | care for nothing,” said Langley; ‘+I know that it is an act from which | 
| Ought to turn with horror.” 

“I don’t see that, my dear friend,” said Mottingham, calmly; “if a man's 
life is a burthen, why : 

** Indeed!” said Langley ; ‘is it your opinion then that the sinis venial *”’ 

‘Of that I give no opinion,” said Mottingham ; “but, when the mind is tor- 
tured as yours must naturally be—I confess I should feel disposed to risk the perils 
which threaten.” 

* And put an end to yourself!” said Langley, evidently very much surprised 
, at the accommodating acquiescence of his friend, from whom he expected so 
| meet with nothing but dissuasion or opposition to his dreadful design. 

“T should,” said Mottingham, ‘unless I felt that I could love again, and some 
new object might interest me and restore me to the world and myself.” 

** Really !”” said Langley. 

** Nay, more,” said his friend; ‘ my object in following you was toafford you 
the means of putting your intention into execution more surely and secretly than 
you might otherwise have been able to fulfil them.” 

‘+ Is it possible ?” said Langley. 
| ‘True, my friend,” continued Mr. Mottingham; “T have always held pecu- 

liar Opinions on that point. I have always resolved—with all my natural gaiety of 
| disposition—that, if certain things were to happen to me, and if I were suddenly 
| stricken by misfortune, I should cut the matter short.’’ 

















*T do not recollect,” said Langley, “ ever having heard you speak in this strain 
before.” 

‘* Assuredly not,” said Mottingham ; “such objects are not matters of every- 
day conversation, and the broaching such doctrines must infallibly incur the cen- 
sure of the world; but to prove my sincerity, see, here are the means of self- 
| destruction without pain, without noise, without disfigurement—never have | 
| been without them for years.” 

Saying which the sympathisivg friend drew from a side-pocket a smail paper 
packet, folded, and sealed with a small black seal. 

‘*What!”’ said Langley, “ have you brought it?” 

“Here it is, my friend,” said Mottingham ; “its operation is merely sepo- 
rific—it sieals through the system without inflicting the slightest suffering, and 
in an hour you will sink intoa delightful slumber from which you will never 
wake.” 

‘* How dreadful!” muttered Langley. ‘*Oh, Charlotte !—well “ 

‘Do not thank me for this,” said Mottingham; “it isan act of mercy and 
| of friendship, which, were | under similar circumstances to yourself, I am sare 
| you would do for me. I will mix it for you—it is tasteless—and, once down, al! 

1s c ver.” 

Saying which, Mr. Mottingham proceeded to mix two equal portions of wine 
and water in the tumbler; and then, having broken the black seal witha trem- 

| bling hand, he shook the deadly powder into the glass :—it was dissolved in an 
instant, and the paper which had contained it refolded and cautiously replaced in 
| the pocket whence it had been drawn. 

‘« My dear friend,” said Langley, trembling with agitation —— 

‘* Langley,” said Mottingham. considerably affected, ‘‘ it is the affair of a mo- 
ment—give me your haud—I cannot stop to see you swallow the potion—fare- 
well !—farewell !—a sweet sleep awaits you—die in peace, and may your sins be 

| forgiven! Farewell for ever!” 

Saying which, he rushed from the room in a state of the greatest excite- 

| ment, leaving his friend pale and motionless, with his eyes fixed upon the deadly 





was going. To thiuk, after her conduct the preceding evening, after having ad-| laugh off her apprehensions of anything serious as regarded Langley, he could not | goblet. 


mitted, more than hypothetically, that ber happiness depended upon ber marriage | control his own , 


; for, knowing his friend's ardent disposition, the thought of his 


with birg—after having at all times, and upon all occasions, in parties and in pub- | rashness was ever uppermost in his mind. 


lic, pointedly selected him as her companion in the stroll, or partner in the dance, 
that she could thus destroy his hopes of happiness! 
more in the refusal than he could at first discover ; and then, the last, long, linger- 
ing look——still—there the fact was—the fiat had gone forth, and the doors of 
Colonel Featherstock’s house were closed against him for ever. 

Instinctively, rather than wittingly, he reached the hotel in which he was do- 


miciled ; and, inthe hurry of his contending feeling, resolved to quit the scene of | girl, you must not agitate yourself in this manner abour a man who cares nothing | her sake, what tortures she will feel! tortures too of my inflicting. 


There must be something | about our poor Frank. 


“ My dear Mr. Mottingham,” said Fanny, ‘“ my feelings are dreadfully excited 
This morning I heard a pistol fired 

* Pistol !” said Mottingham; “ it was the keeper shooting rabbits.” 

“ And then,” said poor anny, “ I heard a plunge in the river which runs close 
by Colonel Featherstock’s house.” 

“So did I,” said Mottingham; “ it was Dido after the ducks. 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


No, my dear 


bis defeat and discomfiture on the instant, but not without communicating tle | for you.” 


| For some minutes Langley stirred not; then raising his countenance from the 
| object of his present solicitude he muttered to himself some few incoherent words, 
| expressive of the wretchedness of his condition, the true nature of which he felt 
to be best declared by the readiness which his friend had evinced to get him out 
| of bis misery. 
| «One draught of this,” said the unhappy man, “and all will be over; a happy 
release—come—come—yet, if after all she should relent—that last look—she 
might—she must have loved me—and if so, and she hears that I have died for 
Have I not 
sworn a thousand times to live for her alone? and now,—no—no—she will re- 


cause of his departure to his friend Mottingbam, whose kindness he had often ex- | “That makes no difference in my feelings towards Aim,” said Fanny. “I proach me—curse my memory—I shall be called mad—made a public sight of 
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—no—no—let me get rid of this dreadful temptation, it is too much to struggle | Mottingham and his wife exchanged looks of mutual satisfaction, and Fanny 


with.” 


Saying which, the hapless Langley caught up the goblet, and threw its con- 


tents out of the window. . 

«| will go and find Mottingham,—I will conquer the desire of death—and im- 
plore him never to reveal the fact that I for a moment entertained the design of 
self-destruction.” : 

Having taken this step and formed this new resolution, he proceeded in search 
of his kind friend, who in the interim bad informed Fanny that he feared he had 
arrived too late to save Frank's life, concealing however the active part he had 
taken in cutting it short. 

The intelligence produced effects which unequivocally betrayed the real state 
of her feelings towards Langley ;—tw a fainting fit succeeded a fit of desperation, 
which impelled her to rush to the apartment of the devoted suicide, accom- 
panied of course by her brother-in-law and her sister. There was the room, 
but its inmate was gone,—there stood the glass, but the poison had been swal- 
lowed. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the unhappy Fanny, “he is lost—he is dead—gene for 
ever!” 

“No, Fanny,” said Mottingham, “of that there is no chance ; the effect of 
the poison he has taken is not rapid—certain, but slow,—antidotes may be effec- 
tually administered ; and, Fanny, if by your hand i" 

“Oh, what on earth can | do?” sobbed poor Miss Leslie. At which particu- 
lar juncture in walked Mr. Langley. He started at perceiving his unexpected 
visitors ; but Fanny, too truly and sincerely attached to him, was even more vio- 
lently affected. The dear girl fell on ber knees, and, clasping his hand, implored 
him to grant her one favour, and she would bless him for ever. 

**Me, Fanny?” said Langley. 

“ Yes,” sobbed Fanny. “ You, Francis—you can confer a favour on me, 
which will bind meto you eternally. My brother-in-law has told me all ;—do— 
do—for Heaven's sake, renounce your fatal resolution " 

“ Ah!” said Langley, hiding his face in his hands. 

“] know what you have done,” said she, ‘but you may yet be saved ;—let 
me implore you, for the sake of those who esteem and admire you. Let me en- 
treat you to prevent the sacrifice of valuable tife, for the sake of a being wholly 
unworthy of you. Let me send for medical advice,—Mottingham will ran—fly 
in the cause.” 

“ Yes,” said Mottingham. 
pump—let me bs 

‘“‘ You take too deep an interest in me, Miss Leslie,” said Langley. 

“IT know you may be saved,” continued the ardent gir! ; ‘the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case embolden me to say—forgive me—that my life de- 
pends On the preservation of yours.” 

“A thousand thanks!” said Langley. ‘To hear such kindness expressed in 
such a voice, and with such earnestness, is most delightful—but—I—declare—1 
assure you, that these appliances and antidotes are useless.” 


Langley was at once charmed and surprised at the warmth and energy of Fan- 
ny, to whom, as we know, he had long been affectionately attached as a friend, 
but in whom he never suspected so much warmth and power of feeling to exist ; 
and the effect this new discovery produced upon him was considerably heighten- 
ed by the horror of making himself ridiculous by confessing that he had thrown 
the poison out of the window. 








‘“‘ Antidotes, Langley. Hot water—the stomach- 





** Langley !” said Fanny Leslie, “‘ you must live—you must consent to subject | 


yourself tothe discipline necessary to your restoration. Consent—consent— 
you do—youdo. I see—I know it—in ten minutes the best medical advice shall 
be here.” - 

‘“‘ For Heaven's sake !’’ cried Langley. 

“Tt must beso,’ said Mottingham. ‘‘Send off for Doctor Chiselhurst with 
the stomach-pump, he is the great doctor here—ring for some sweet oil and hot 
water—get everything an 

“Twill fly!’ said Fanny, ‘I will die to save him!” 

Whereupon she did fly, rather than run, along the lobby to Mr. Mottingham’s 
rooms, and thence despatched all available messengers in search of every remedy 
to counteract the effects of the potion which the distracted Langley had not ta- 
ken, having implored her brother-in-law not to leave him until the assistance and 
remedies arrived. 

* What an excellent creature that is!” said Langley. 
rated her esteem—her regard—her affection for me!” 

“Yes,” said Mottingham. ‘ What a heart isa woman's, who, when the hour 
of trial comes, braves all difficulties and encounters all perils to do good!’ She 
is indeed an inestimable girl.”’ 

* By Heaven!” said Langley, ‘I never could have fancied that I had excited 
such an interest, or, that [ had auy hold on her affections. | thought of her, and 
fet. toWaius ber, like a sister—but——” 

Now,” said Mottingham, “you see the real state of the case. 
over-diffident,—you want self-confidence. 
she loved you. 





‘“*How have I under- 


You are 


I could have told you what an admirable wife she would make ; 


but no,—you fled from our house—you devoted yourself to a woman of the world | 


—a flirt, and a coquette,—if nothing worse ; and see how she has treated you, 
and see the fatal consequences that have arisen.” 

‘* But,” said Langley, “you not only advised the course I wasto take, but 
even administered the dreadful dose.” 

“You may yet be saved,” said Mottingham, “ and 

“ Saved !"’ cried Langley, ‘there is nothing to save me from. When you left 
me I changed my mind, and resolved to die a lingering death of grief.” 

“How d’ye mean,” said Mottingham. 

‘Don’t betray me.” said Langley; **do not make me contemptible in the 
eyes of that dear affectionate girl. 
take the poison.” 

“Upon your life?” said Mottingham : “ that is, indeed, most fortunate.” 

“ Yes,” answered the disconsolate ; ‘ but it isquite impossible, now that I see 
how much she is interested in my fate, to admit that I shrunk from the trial—eh ! 
—ehe will laugh at me?” 

“Nota bit of it,” said Mottingham ; “she willbe too happy to find you safe, 
and in the fair way of possessing such a prize as she is; however, you must 
take your own course.” ; 





At this period of the dialogue, poor Fanny returned accompanied by sundry | 


chamber-maids with hot water, an apothecary’s ‘prentice with a stomach-pump, 
much sweet oil, and the promise of numerous antidotes which Dr. Chiselhurst 
would bring over in five minutes. The women, stimulated in their exertions by 
the energetic appeal of Fanny, proceeded to seize hold of Langley, and the 
apothecary's ’prentice prepared the pump. Dr, Chiselhurst was actually at the 
door, and everything was in extremities, when, driven to the very last point of 
the affair, Langley, struggling with the women, and baffling the napkins and 
towels with which they were entangling him, screamed out in a voice of de- 
spair— 
" Leave me alone—for mercy's sake leave me alone !” 

ar no, no,” said Fanny, “do no such thing—force must be used if neces- 


And force was about to be used, when all on a sudden appeared in the room | 


Mr Stephens, Langley’s servant, who had been despatched for his clothes, and 
the et ceteras, to the hotel which he had quitted. 

“Oh, Sir!” said Stephens, staring in amazement, at the position and circuin- 
stance in which he found his master, ** such news, Sir—such news !” 

“What?” exclaimed Langley, having obtained a minute’s respite from the 
Operation of the pump—*“ What is the news ?” 

** Miss Featherstock, Sir fe 

“Ob !"" exclaimed Langley, “ it is as I suspected—has killed herself.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said Stephens, * not she.” 

“Gone off with Colonel Longstraddle.” 

“No, Sir,” said Stephens, * you'll never guess.” 

“Speak out, Sir!” said Langley. 

“ Do, Sir,” said Doctor Chiselhurst, with the squirt in his hand; “ there’s no 
time to be lost—your master's life depends upon the promptitude of the applica- 
tion of the pump.” 

“Out, Sir!” cried Stephens; “ why, then, I'll tell you :—Miss Featherstock 
has run away with her father’s gardener !”’ 

“What do you think of that?’ said Mottingham. 

“Why, that from a miserable dog lam inan instant become the happiest man 
alive’ said Langley. 

* Ah!” cried Fanny, “ you repent your rashness ; now then, will you consent 
to be saved. Come, Dr. Chiselhurst, out with the pump.” 

“ Pump !" cried Langley, “ ‘take physic, pump’—I'll have none on’t. Miss 
Leslie, hear the truth—bear the whole truth—I did not take the poison.” 

The effect produced by this anveuncement on Mr. Chiselhurst, and white- 
faced Jemmy his apprentice, and upon the waiters and the chamber-maids, was 
startling. Fanny burst into tears of joy—the doctor looked disdainful, and, 
having cast a contemptuous glance over the patient’s countenance, cocked up 
his nose, and merely aaid—** Boy Jem, put up the pump, and come along—” 
the doctor being no more a doctor than tne head waiter, but an apothecary so dig- 
hified by courtesy, and away marched the body of attendants, all more or less 
disappointed at there being no probability of a fatal result 

“Fanny,” said Langley, “this most important incident of my life has elicited 
4 truth upon which my future happiness depends. Long as we have known 
each other, constant as has been our intercourse, and unreserved as bas been our 
communication, I never believed that [ had inspired you with a feeling beyond 





I could have told you long since how } 


Mottingham—don't despise me—I did not | 


‘nothing loth, suffered her head, aching as it was from excitement, te fall upon 
Langley’s shoulder—another word was needless. ] / ‘ 
“ Mottingbam,” said Langley, as he clasped the trembling girl to his heart, “I 
am sure you meant for the best when you counselled me to rid myself of my 
"cares by quitting a world of woe, which now promises to be a world of comfort. 
. Now, indeed, do I wraly rejoice that I did not swallow the fatal draught.” 
, ‘So do I,” said Mottingham; ‘ because, by a strange combination of events, 
_ things have all turned outas we could have wished; but as to the poison, my 
| dear fellow, you might have taken it with the most perfect safety , for, excepting 
| alittle remarkably well-powdered sugar, which [ brought in my pocket, the 
dreadful potion was nothing but a little wine and water! 





THE SEA BURIAL. 

From Nights at Sea. 
My last left the gallant and noble commander of the Spankaway sitting in his 
| cabin at early morning, with no other companion than the corpse of his asseciate 
| and friend in boyhood, and perusing the manuscript book which had been so 
| strangely bequeathed to him. Powerful emotions shook his frame as many an 
occurrence was revived in his mind by the narration, which was not written in 
| a connected form, but seemed to have been compiled at different times, and un- 
| der varivus feelings, for the language evidently expressed and manifested the 
| ruling passion at the moment of committing the record to paper. Had the vo- 
‘lume fallen into any other hands than these of Lord Eustace, the whole would 
have been unintelligible, and the reader would have considered it as the uncurbed 
demonstrations of some romantic enthusiast, or the production of an unfortunate 

| individual labouring under the horrors of insanity. 
| A great portion was occupied with abstruse reasoning to prove there was no 
hereafter—no judge of quick and dead—no future state of reward or punishment. 
| And was the reasoning conclusive? No! it only betrayed the incessant strug- 
| gle of his mind to crush a belief which was ever present to his conscience; it 
evidenced the futility of the creature warring against the soul-impressing power 
of the Creator. He had read the works of Paine, and fancied himself convinced 
| of their truth; butthere was a still small voice whispering ever in his heart that 
| overturned the fallacies of the infidel; and though the rever-dying soul was strong 
in believing, the pride of perishing human nature set itself up in array against 
the spirit, and it was not till the immortal essence was about to return to Him 
who gave it, that mortality yielded up the palm of victory, and in expiring agonies 
| confessed the existence of the Deity, though with the same foolhardiness it re- 

jected the hopes of his divinest attribute—mercy. 

And now there lay the frail body, cold, and rigid, and senseless ; the heart 
could no more say, ‘I am faint,” nor the head that ‘I am sick ;” pain and grief, 
trouble or remorse, wound or disease, would never again produce corporeal 
suffering ; the inanimate dead would return to dust as it was, and the spirit 

The removal of the dying prisoner to the captain's cabin had very soon become 
the subject of conversation fore and aft, and various indeed were the conjectures 
and reports which prevailed, though in one thing all agreed, viz. that in the per- 
| son of the captive Lord Eustace had discovered a near relation. Amongst the 
| inveterate yarn-spinners the most fertile exaggerations were quickly multiplied ; 
and more than one or two pretended that they ‘ had fathomed the whole affair, 
| and were in possession of undeniable facts, which however, they meant to keep 








| to themselves,” whilst at the same time they just let out sufficient to doubly 
| mystify the thing. 

The heat of battle no longer raged, and the dead—which, had they expired on 
the deck during the fury of contest, would have been launched out at the port— 
were now quietly extended side by side, and their remains covered over with 
the flags of their respective nations. But the bcdy of Delaney remained in 
|the eabin, and frequently during the day did Lord Eustace stand over it, 
and gaze long, and sometimes wildly upon features that had never been for- 
gotten. ; 

Oh! there isa sad and enthusiastic feeling, so solemn, so mysterious, so un- 
definable, in looking upon some well remembered countenance that can never 
smile again, as in the ashy paleness of decaying nature, every muscle is rigid 
and fixed, and no breath, no sound of breathing, escapes frem the pallid lips. 
Ob! what art thou, Death, that destroys the pride of strength in the vigour of 
manhood, and strikes down the warrior in his might? Youth and beauty, old 
age and decrepitude, are alike to thee, and thy leaden finger is remorsely laid on 
the bright orb beaming with joy unspeakable, and never-dying love, as well as the 
dim and suoken eye whose feeble vision can no longer behold the works of cree- 
| tion. 

The evening approached,—a lovely aututmnal evening, and in that part of the 
world redolent with glory ; the sun was rapidly descending westward, and throw- 
| ing around him a mantle of brightness as be entered his pavilion of gorgeous 
clouds, whose tints have ever baffled the painter’s art and the writer's skill to 
describe. Hark! there is the tolling of the ship’s bell, and every voice is hush- 
ed into a whisper; the ensign and pencant are hoisted half-mast, and the prizes 
follow the example; a gun is heard booming on the waters, and at the expi- 
ration of a minute another, to show that an officer of rank is about to be con- 
signed to his last home. The seamen, arrayed in their white Guernsey frocks 
and duck trousers, cluster together, and seriously mourning for departed ship- 
mates, each has his anecdote to tell of Jack’s worth, Bill’s integrity, or Jem’s 
drollery, and frequently the aspiration rose, ‘* God rest their souls!” Such were 
the English tars. 

The French also assembled together in groups, but their sorrow came by sud 
den gushes, and was violent only whilst the fit lasted. But there was one—a 
veteran of many years, who sat at the head of Delaney’s corpse—silent, and soli- 
| tary, and sad. No change of countenance betrayed any internal struggle,—not a 
| sigh, not a look, gave evidence that the man had feeling; but there was a stein- 
| ness on his brow as, resting his elbow on his knee, with his chin buried in the 
| palm of his hand, his eyes were intently fixed upon the deceased— it was the ma- 
' Jor’s confidential servant. 





The bell continued to toll, the minute-gun at its stated period sent forth its 
hollow moan, and the sun seemed to hasten its descent as it approached the verge 
| of the horizon. The officers, both English and French, mixed promiscuously 
togetlier; Lut amongst the whole none manifested a finer sense of the solemn 
| occasion than the ct-derant Count de Millfieur, now degenerated into Cititen 
Captain Lamont. Indeed nature appeared to have endowed him with every noble 
quality of mind, to atone for the egregious deformity of his person; for he was 
truly brave, strictly honourable, amiably benevolent, and strong in his friendships. 
And now he stood with a moistened eye and a softened heart, contemplating the 
havoc of war, and mourning to part from his gallant countrymen whose last battle 
was over. 


The sun was near the verge of the horizon, and the western sky blended with 
| the ocean in its crimson, and purple, and gold; whilst to the eastward the some 

bre shades were gathering on the rear of the retreating conqueror, to throw their 
| dark array over the plains of heaven as soon as he had departed, and once more 
| claim the victory. 
deck, and every head was uncovered with more than usual etiquette. 
vered the noble chief, all respected, his sorrow. 


And there were deep traces 


mains of his once beloved relative should be treated as those of a traitor, or 
allowed the honours which would have been his due had he been in reality a 
Frenchman of the same rank. He was still debating the question with himself 
when four French soldiers came to carry the body to the quarter-deck. 
| were all fine looking fellows ; and the careful manner in which they raised the 


corpse, as well as the stern grief which was manifest in their deportment, showed | 


| thatthe major had been valued and esteemed by his men. 

Still Lord Eustace was undetermined, when the first minute-gun was heard, 
and his lordship was happy to find that Nugent had settled the question for bim ; 
for the young lieutenant, not wishing to trouble his commander on every occasion, 


duties—there might also be, and probably was, a shrewd guess at the dilemma | 
in which his lordship was placed,—had therefore, amongst his other arrangements | 
for the funeral, prepared that every honour should be shown to the victims of 
national strife. The gratings were laid upon, the gangways covered over with 
the English and French jacks united, the quartermasters stood ready, and his lord- 
ship, having laid his hat upon the capstan-head, advanced to the spot with the 
| open prayer-book in his hand. In an instant every hat was removed, and the 
rival seamen mingled together in solemn silence, no other thought pervading 
their minds tltan connected with the mournful ceremony in which they were en- 
| gaged. 

A corpse was laid upon the grating, Lord Eustace read the service, and at the 
words ‘* we commit his body to the deep,” the inner end ef the grating was rais- | 
ed so as to form an inclined plan outwards, the inanimate remains moved slowly | 
from their position, feet foremost ; there was a sullen plunge, the dark eddies 
| gurgled and foamed overthe sinking mass, and then resumed their smoothness, | 
| scarcely ruffled by the breeze. 








Another and another succeeded, till the whole, 
except Delaney, was buried in their ocean grave, and Lord Eustace resigned the 
prayer-book tothe surgeon, who, as soon as the major wasextended on his | 
| naval bier, recommenced the burial service, and at the usual words he was 
| consigned to the deep, deep, sea, at the very moment that the upper limb of the 
sun disappeared below the horison. Nugent and Citizen Captain Lamont stood 
at the head of the grating, and as the waves closed over the body, the marines 





 * €upertal Parliament, 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 

House of Lords, Aug. 7. 
Lord BROUGHAM said that though he had already pronounced ap rs 
(holding up the ordinances of Lord Durham) to be illegal, yet a perusal o' finan 
had convinced him that the history of legislatio: furnished nothing like them. 
He had already declared his opinion that these ordinanees were illegal ; he was 
now convinced that a bill of indemnity should be passed to protect the authors 
of them. It was quite clear, by the obvious construction of the Coercion Bull, 
that no power was given by itto the governor and council of passing sentence 
according to a biil of pains and penalties, or by ordinance. ‘The words of the 
act were perfectly plain. They authorised Lord Durham and council to make 
‘such rules and regulations as were necessary for the good government of the 
province :”? meaning, of course, general laws, and nothing else. But there was 
an express exception, in the teeth of which these ordinances went from beginning 
to end. The governor and council were tied up fro:n repealing or altering any 
act of Parliament. Now, there was the 7th William II1., which related to the 
trial of all treasonable offences. Now, surely the Canadian Act did not give 
the power of repealing this law in an individual instance, by passing sentence on 
those who were charged with high treason, without a challenge of jurors—with- 
out acopy of the indictment—without five days’ noti¢e to witnesses—without, 
in short, all those safeguards so carefully given to the he apd that important 
statute. Let it be observed that Mr. Papineau and 14 were sentenced in 
like manner, though they never could be tried, their only ostensible offence being 
that they were out of the country. How different was the course pursued after 
the rebellion on the accession of King William. When those implicated in the 
rebellion were absent from this country, they were not attainted in their absence, 
but witnesses were examined to convict them; the only difference being that the 
trial took place before Parliament instead of being before the ordinary courts. 
He thought he might assume this much at least, that if they gave the powers 
of making laws to the governor and council, they should be required to draw up 
those laws in as consistent, rational, precise, and intelligible a manner as the 
legislature could do, whose authority had been vested mthem. When these 
high powers were delegated to a smail body, it was the more necessary that they 
should be cautiously exercised, and that what was meant should be specifically 
defined. Now, mark the marvellously incredible absurdity which he was about 
to point out. They (the governor and council) did not begin Mm declaring what 
they meant, viz., to pass a bill of attainder, and say that A, B, C, being guilty of 
high treason should suffer penalties ; but without declaring that they were guilty, 
these men were sentenced to be banished to the Island of Bermuda; and if they 
came away from that place and returned to Canada, then, in that case alone, 
were they to be treated as being guilty of high treason. So that here was a kind 
of high treason in suspense—a sort of springing treasonable use—by which 
these men were to be punished, not for any act they committed in Canada, but 
for having left Bermuda. (Hear, hear.) Now, that ordinance was clearly op- 
posed to the 25th Edw. III., which most salutarily limited treasonable offences 
to a very small number indeed. Well, this monstrous absurdity in legislation 
was followed up by a declaration that twelve or fourteen persons were guilty of 
the murder of Lieutenant Weir, and ‘that nothing in any proclamation of her 
Majesty should extend, or be held or construed to extend to the cases of these 
men.” So that if the Queen should think fit—as she had a perfect right to do, 
unless the viceroy over Canada were viceroy over the Queen also—to pardon 
all these men, this proclamation shut her out from pursning that course which, 
for aught we know, might be the most wise and salutary that could be adopted. 
It was clear that what was meant by the words, ‘that nothing in any proclama- 
tion should extend to the case of those who murdered Lieut. Weir,’ was thi 
that nothing in the proclamation then issued should be so interpreted. But his 
complaint was that it was worded in a loose and equivocal manner. All these 
things were done under the color of the Coercion Act, though he had shown 
that the governor and council were expressly forbidden to infringe pon the sta- 
tutes of England. But under what authority did the Coercion Act extend to 
the West India Islands? Now, what said the ordinance? ‘‘ And whereas in 
the exercise, and in pursuance of the extraordinary powers aforesaid, it hath 
been ordained and enacted by an ordinance of this day, made and passed ac- 
cording to law, entitled ‘ An Ordinance to provide for the Security of the Pro- 
vince of Lower Canada,’ that it shall be lawful for us to transport certain persons 
named in the same ordinances to our Island of Bermuda during our pleasure.” 
Now, suppose the governor and council to have a right to pass a bill of pains and 
penalties in Canada, and to increase the number of treasonable offences in op- 
position to the propositions of the acts of Wm. III. and Edw. IIL, still they did 
LO! possess the slightest power over the island of Bermuda. Yet such was the 
jurisdiction exerted, not on consultation with a lawyer certainly, but with Sir 
Charles Paget, a most worthy officer, fur the purpose of banishing these men to 
Bermuda, where it was said they could be placed under strict surveillance Now, 
in God’s name, let not Sir C. Paget attempt to institute any such system of sur- 
veillance, for if he did he would be liabie to an action for false imprisonment 
The gallant admiral bad no power whatever to touch a hair of these men’s heads 
as long as they were in Bermuda, by an act agreed to in Canada. The ordinance 
passed in Canada declared that if these men were found at large, they should be 
punished by death ; so that it mattered not whether they left Bermuda or were 
found in London, this governor and council of Canada had, it seemed an equa! 
power to visit them with punishment. There were also in these ordinances acts 
which could not be defended on the ground of state necessity, but which proved 
the desire to make a mere useless display of power. Contrary 'o the laws of 
James J. and Wm III power was given to any justice to issue a search warrant 
for the apprehension of persons tippling, not only ina tavern but in a boarding- 
house, and ‘or imprisoning and keeping bim to bard labour for 2 period uot ex- 
ceeding two calendar months. Now, there was another part of these regula« 
tions which were exceedingly absurd. Punishment was decreed against any 
person “for over-loading, over-driving, or otherwise ill-'reating any horse, dog, 
or otber animal’ This meant, he presumed, animals of the domestic kind ; 
bu’, according to the words, it referred to animals of all kinds. It might include 
hunting a hare, or it might be constructed into ill-treating a sheep or a hog, to take 
away theirlives[alaugh ] Allthis looked unquestionably very absurd; but it 
was no light matter that the monstrous unconstitutional laws entrosted to this 
council should be used iu so reckless a manver [opposition cheers] If these 
| powers were to be exerciced at all, it was impossible that they could be exercised 
too caiitiously, teo sparingly, and with too great an attention tothe consistency 
of each act with the law of the land, and with tou greag a regard to common 
sense and justice. The svoner something was done to curb by instruction or 
bill, the powers which he had shown were exercised without the slightest con 
sideration, the better. He passed over the objection taken on a former night 
»y the noble lord (Lord Elleaborough) to four persons orly being present at the 
council, and to 24 cases being disposed of in one morning, only just reminding 
t.eir Lordships that 14 persois and Mr. Papineau were condemned to suffer death 





It was at thismoment that Lord Eustace ascended to the | 
All re- | 
; . . | the indulgence of th use, 
of the latter upon his countenance, in defiance of his efforts to appear tran- | .* " e 
| quil; a powerful contest had been going on in his mind as to whether the re- | 


| the subject, let a short declaratory act be passed. 


and at the same time desirous of showing that he knew and could perform his | 


as traitors, not Que of them being asked to say a word in their defence, and 


| every one of whem he had a right, according to the genius of the English law, to 


suppuse not guilty until their offences were proved [hear, hear, from the oppo- 
sition. J 

‘The defence set up by Lords Glenelg and Melbourne was a sort of appeal te 
Itis, however a matter of paramount duty ina 
case of such importance that there should be at once a clear and precise under- 
standing as to the powers delegated to Lord Durham. If there be any doubt en 
We can only say, that if the 
enormous powers claimed by Lord Durham be really assigned to him in the act 


They | under which he governs Canada, it is an act that ougis: *o be rescinded. 


On Wednesday Avgust 8, Lord Brougham broughtin the bill It was read @ 
first time without much debate, and ordered for a second reading on the 9th 
inst. 

Thursday, Aug. 9 —Lord Brougham moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Canada Government Act Declaratory Bill. His Lordship’s mo- 


| tion was supported directly by the powerful reasoning of Lord Lyndhurst and 


the Duke of Wellington, and indirectly by Lords Glenelg and Melbourne, who, 
while they opposed the bill by vote, sanctioned its principle in their speeches, by 
their admission of the doubts now hanging over the construction of the extent 
of the powers granted by the existing statute. In pomt of fact, the bill, as to 
the part at least which proposes to “ indemnify those who have issued or acted 
under a certain ordinance made under colour of that act,” was, asa the Duke of 
Wellington said, absolutely necessary. The second reading was carried by e 
majority of 18. 


CANADA GOVERNMENT ACT DECLARATORY BILL. 
House of Lords, Aug. 10. 

On the order of the day being moved by Lord BROUGHAM for the House 
to go into Committee on the above-named bill. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said he was desirous of stating the course which 
her Majesty's Ministers mtended to pursue with regard to this bill, Their Lord- 
ships kad undoubtedly come to a different conclusion to him last night, in the ir 
agreeing to the second reading of the bill, and it was impossible for him to deny 


| that he felt much anxiety upon the subject, considering the great interests 


which were necessarily at stake. The objection which had been taken to 
those ordinances of the Noble Earl reated, it was trae, upon very broad princi- 
ples of law, but were not such as the community would view, he was inclined te 
believe, in the wav that their Lordships had viewed them, and he very much 
pprehended thet that decision would tend to create, not remove, difficulties in 
the colony itself. He could not but say that, looking at the ordinance as it 


that of friendship any es'eem ; your conduct in this trying crisis convinces me | fired three volleys, the seamen slowly retreated from the spot, the gangway | ¥4s8 promulgated, and the difficulty tn executing the part which was not defee 


that you are the being on earth to secure my earthly felicity.” 


was Cleared, and everything resumed its ordinary routine 
i 


' 
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tive, and considering also what his Noble and Learned Friend had said upew 








CHe Avion. 
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that point, he (Lord M.) must admit that he could not but feel strongly pressed 
with that argument ; and also considering that the council had not the power of 
enforcing their decision, be and his colleagues had come to this conclusion, that 
her Majesty ought to disallow the ordinance. (Hear, hear.] After alluding to 
the ordinance of the 28th of June, which he aaid could not be enforced, and 
after again expressing regret that Ministers had not been left to act as they saw 
fit in the matter, the Noble Viscount went on to observe that, as their Lordships 
had agreed to the second reading of the bill, and as the ordinance was defective 
in one point, it followed also that that part of it being illegal which had been 
done under it the parties would have to be indemuified from the consequences of 
civil or criminal proceedings which might be taken ; seeing, therefore, that 
some indemnification was necessary, and seeing that the law had been violated, 
be thought it was right that the indemnity clause of the bill should be retained. 
(Hear, hear.) With regard tothe first clause, however, or as to the declara- 
tory part of the bill relative to the powers given under the previous Act, he 
could not concur ; and he thought a great deal had been said in argument last 
night with respect to the intention of the proviso, limiting the powers of the Go- 
versor-General of Canada injCouncil, and preventing him from ‘doing anything 
in contravention of any Act of Parliament of Great Britain, or of any Act of 
Parliament of the colony. It could not, surely, be the intention to tie up the 
Governor-General of Canada and his Connciljfrom adopting such measures as 
should be necessary for the safety of the country, which might possibly interfere 
with the statute or common law of the land. He (Lord Melbourne could 
not help thinking, therefore, that the Noble and Learned Lords’s arguments 
were pushed to something like absurdity. He thought, therefore, their Lord- 
ships wou'd have no objection to introduce into this bill a provision, giving an ex- 
tension of power to the Governor-General, stating that he was not to put it 
in force where it was not absolutely necessary, but giving him the power to at- 
taint persons inany case or cases of treason or rebellion that might occur in 
Canada. When their Lerdships were in Committee, and came to that part of 
the bill, he should move a proviso to that effect. od 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that but for the contending part of the Noble Vis- 
count’s speech, he should have heard that speech with unqualified satisfaction. 
Ministers had determined to adopt what was a most wisecourse, and one worthy 
of those who had always upheld civil liberty, in disallowing this most outrage- 
ous ordinance. He differed, however, from the Noble Viscount in one or two 
particulars. The Noble Viscount lamented their Lordships’ decision, and he 
said he laboured under apprehensions as to the consequences, and flung upon 
their Lordships, and upon him (Lord Brougham), the consequences of the de- 
cision. He (Lord Breugham) maintained that the ordinance was an outrage 
upon all justice in the eyes of every one. He maintained that their lordships 
had acted wisely The people would not make it a pretext for further outrages, 
it would be the most shallow and hollow pretext ever adopted. Let not their 
Lordships be discouraged, but let them pursue the course they had so honour- 
ably adopted. Let them be reckless whether they were called a jealous oli- 
garchy, or a trucalent democracy, so that they showed a jealousy, not of their 
own privileges, but of the people’s rights—[Cheers]—and so that they displayed 
truculency only in preventing innocent blood being shed by unlawful ordinances 
and parties being con-demned untried, unheard, and unsummoned. [Cheers. ] 
He heartily rejoiced that the Government should have taken this virtuous step. 
He saw conciliation established which, if wisely worked out, might regain to us 
the hearts of the Canadian people. The Noble and Learned Lord proceed- 
ed to say, that after what the Government had determined to do, he had no ob- 
jection ta strike out the declaratory part of the bill. But he must say, that the 
Noble Viscount’s preposition to introducea clause which would arm the Go- 
vernor-General writh powers which he did not now possess, was one to be depre 
cated. ‘The conduct of the Governor-General had not been such as to induce 
him to enlarge theose powers. He did not go with the Noble Viscount in saying 
that the bill relating to Canada gave power to the Governor and Council to pass 
bills of attainder and bills of pains and penalties. But the Noble Viscount said 
the Governor of Canada ought to have that power. He could hardly consent to 
give them the larger power, because when they had the doubtful power they 
passed bills of attainder illegally, without hearing the accused party. He asked 
them to leave the law as it stood on the bill. Let it stand, but give indemnity for 
errors. Atthe same time he would not deprive certain individuais who had 
been illegally used of their right of action. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON expressed great dissatisfaction with respect 
to the conclusion of the remarks made by the Noble Viscount. He would add 
lis sincere desire that the Noble Viscount might be disappointed in his apprehen- 
sion thatthe course taken by the House the preceding evening would lead to 
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evils in the provinces of Canada, such as he Noble Viscount haddescribed. He 
was impressed with a conviction that the people of Canada, as well as this coun- 
try, were lyoking for justice on this subject, and that they would not be led to be- 
lieve that Lords intended, by the coursethey pursued on Thursday night, to 
effect any other object than justice. [Hear, heai.} With respect to the 
amendment to be proposed by the Noble Viscount, he must say, with all the 
respect he entertained for the Noble Lord, that he could not be induced to give 
any public opinion on that subject until he saw what the amendment was which 
he intended to introduce. [Hear.] But there were some considerations which 
had occurred to his mind even on the first hearing of the Noble Viscount’s pro- 
position, and the objection taken to it by the Noble and Learned Lord, which 
induced him to think it would be highly inexpedient to adopt such a proposition. 
Their Lordships were now at the close of the session of Parliament which com- 
menced by the adoption of the Canada Bill, after a full consideration by both 





‘Houses of Parliament. He contended that it was perfectly understood, in the 
other House of Parliament at least, if not in that, a clause in the act did pro- 
vide for the cases which many of their Lordships contended were provided for 
last night. [Hear.] Under these circumstances he should say that it would be 
highly inexpedient in Committee on anotber billso farto alter an act brought in 
at the commencement of the which passedthat House unanimously, or at 
least with the exception of the dissentient voice of the Noble and Learned Lord, 
aud which was passed by a large majority in the other House. He also begged 
to submit to the Noble Viscount that the alteration he propused was by no means 
necessary ; it was not necessary to adopt this amendment in erder to enable the 
Governor to punish rebellion and treason in this province. And for this reason: 
because he believed that the late Governor-General (Sir John Culborne) had 
acted under,the provisions of this very Act of Parliament, and he must have had 
the power of preventing rebellion and treason under the act as it existed without 
such an alteration as was now proposed by the Noble Viscount. [Hear.] Under 
these circumstances he, for one, should wish that this proposition shouldnot be 
brought under-the consideration of their Lordships, inasmuch as he had a sincere 
desire that this matter should terminate without any further discussion upon it. 
He felt convinced that the question had now been brought to that stage by which 
real service had been done to the State, and he hoped also to the Governor of 
Canada. 

The bill then passed through Committee. 

On the report, 

Lord BROUGHAM moved some amendments, to the effect that whereas cer- 
tain acts had been done which could not be justified by law, but which were 
intended for the security of the province ;{that, therefore, ali persons ordaining, 
or acting under, or in obedience to so much of the ordinance of the Governor- 
General as related to the sending to Bermuda certain persons therein named, 
should be indemnified, and that a proclamation should be made of this act im- 
mediately on its reception inthe colonies. 

These amendments were agreed to. 


The report was brought up, and the bill ordered to be read a third time on Mon- 
day. 





LORD BROUGHAM'S BILL, 

Entitled “ An Act for declaring the true intent and Meaning of an Act passed 
in the present Session of Parliament, entitled ‘ An Act to make temporary Pro- 
vision for the Government of Lower Canada ;’ and for indemnifying those who 
have issued or acted under a certain Ordinance made under colour of the said 
Act.” 

Whereas an act was made this present Session of Parliament, entitled “ An 
Act to make Temporary Provision for the Government of Lower Canada :” and 
whereas doubts have arisen touching the meaning of certain parts of the said 
Act. Now for removing such doubts, it is hereby declared and enacted by the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that nothing in the said act contained shall 
be taken to empower the Governor of the Province of Lower Canada, or the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Special Couacil therein authorized 
to be appointed, to make any law or ordinance for altering or suspending the 
course of the criminal law within the said province in any particular case or 
cases, or for attainting or for subjecting to any pains and penalties, or otherwise 
punishing any person or persons not convicted by due course of law, or for de- 
claring any person or persons not so convicted to be guilty of ony offence for re- 
fusing to leave the said province, or for coming within the same, or for not re- 
turning within the same. 

IJ. And whereas a certain law or ordinance hath been made and published hy 
the Governor of the said province, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Special Council, bearing date the 28th day of June last, entitled ** An Ordinance 
to provide for the Security of the Province of Lower Canada,” which ordinance 
cannot be justified by law, but was so much for the service of the public that it 
ought to be justified by act of Parliament, and al! persons advising, or acting 
under, or in obedience to the same, indemnified; be it hereby enacted, that all 
persona! actions and suits, indictments, informations, and all prosecutions and 
proceedings whatsoever which have been or shal! be prosecuted or commenced 
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against any person or persons for or by reason of any act, matter, or thing advis- 
ed, commanded, appointed, or done in relation to the premises, be, are, and shall 
be discharged and made void by virtue of this act; and that if eny action or suit 
shall be prosesuted or commenced against any person or persons for any such 
act, matter, or thing so advisad, commanded, appointed or done, he,{she, or they 
may plead the general issue, and give this act and the special!matter in evidence ; 
and if the plaintiff or plaintiffs in any action or suit so to be prosecuted or com- 
menced, except in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, after the Ist day 
of October next, shall become nonsvit, or forbear further prosecution, or suffer 
discontinuance ; or if a verdict pass against such plairgiff or plaintiffs the de- 
fendant or defendants shall recover his, her, or their double costs, for which he, 
she, or they shali have the like remedy asin cases where costs by law are given 
to defendants ; and if any such action or suit as aforesaid shall be commenced 
or prosecuted after the 1st day of October next in that part of Great Britain cal- 
led Scotland, the Court before whom such action or suit shal! be commenced 
or prosecuted, shall allow to the defender the benefit of the discharge and indem- 
nity hereby provided, and shall further allow to him his double costs of suit in 
all such cases as aforesaid. 


TITHES (IRELAND) BILL. 
House of Lords August 3. 

The order of the day forthe house to go into committee en the above-named 
bill having been read, and 

Viscount MELBOURNE having stated that her Majesty had commanded 
him to signify her approbation of the measures, the Noble Viscount then proceed- 
ed to say that in moving “that the house do now go into committee,” it would 
be expected that he should not do so without observation, but that he should open 
generally the nature and object of the bill. The principle of the bill was to con- 
vert the tithes of Ireland into a rent charge to be paid by the person who holds 
the first estate of Inheritance. He trusted that this arrangement would close up 
the tumults and disturbances which had arisen in that countey upon the subject 
of tithes ; but he did not like tospeak with absolute confidence as to the proba- 
ble result of the measures. There were two provisions in it to which he thought 
it right now to direct their Lordships’ attention. There were, their lordships 
would recullect, two millions of money advanced a few years ago, to the clergy, 
for arrears of tithes which were then due to them. Now it was perfectly obvi- 
ous that, unless all questions on the subject of tithes were closed, fair play 
could not be given to the present bill. Ifthat arrear were left to be collected by 
the clergy from the occupying tenants, the measure would not be made so com- 
plete as it ought tobe. By the clauses, therefore of the bill, the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland was directed to remit to the clergy the debate due on account of those 
arrear. Now these clauses thus exonerated the clergy from the payment of the 
sum due on that account. Of this £1,000,000, there was a residue of £260,000 
and it was proposed with this to satisfy the arrears during the last four years— 
viz., 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837. He had had calculation made for him, but 
he did not like tospeak of them with much confidence, not that he doubted, 
their acccuracy, but because on subjects of this nature it was impossible to state 
with complete accuracy what would be the results It was, however, stated, 
that for the last four years, £500,000 was due for tithes, and that the tithes to 
be received amounted to £270,000. Now that £260,000, together with the sum 
he had just named to be received from the lay impropriators would make upwards 
of £500,000 which would be sufficient to pay the clergy about 70 per cent. of 
arrears. This was the way intended to be practised as respected the four 
years’ arrears of tithes. Whatever objections might be urged againstsuch a mode 
vf procedure as this bill presented, he thought it would be admitted that the ob 
jections were overborne by the advantages which the measure itself promised 

Lord BROUGHAM said, it was because he could not concur in the view ta- 
ken of the measure, and it was also because he knew, if he were not indeed great- 
ly mistaken in his recollections, that the question as regarded the present bill was 
new to the house, that he felt it his duty, a duty from which he could not shrink, 
that he now rose to enter his protest, and to express his dissent from the mea- 
sare now recommended by the Noble Viscount. A flattering picture the Noble 
Viscount had declined to sketch as to the prospective appearances resulting from 
this bill, and he (Lord B.) was as little inclined to regard a sketch of any oppo- 
site character which those who opposed it might probably draw, ard he agreed 
with the Noble Viscount that conclusions drawn as to results thus anticipated 
were not likely to be realised, for conclusions founded upon bopeand fear in such 
cases sometimes proved groundless. The bill now introduced, however, was not 
the bill which his Noble Friend Lord Al-horp had introduced into the other house 
of parliament, for that bill proceeded on the ground that the million of money 
advanced to the church was a joan: in express terms it was so stated, and made 
on a ca/culus, and like other loans, the parties to whom they are advanced are, 
sooner or later to repay—so in this case the payee, that is the church to whom it 
was advanced, wasto repay. But if it were not advanced to the church, but only 
to the Irish landlords, then they were to repay the million thus advanced. Now, 
well might the Noble Viscount say that the calculations upon this subject could 
not be relied upon, for it was not more than four years ago since it was calculated 
that the money advanced was to be advanced as a Joan, but it was now to be con- 
verted into a gift. ‘The money was advanced by parliament as a loan, but it was 
now abandoned for ever, and lost to the country. He had, therefore, a right to 
say that this was not the measure which had been before discussed—this was not 
the engagement which that other measure had pointed out. ‘Those who approved 
of that measure might well not approve of this ;: for that measure sinned against 
no principle, whilst this measure sinned againt all principle, as he trusted he should 
be able to convince their lordships before he hadconcluded. So much, then, for 
the change in the principles of the two measures. But here a great deal had been 
also left out, besides something put in. He wanted in this the jewel of the for- 
mer measure. He found no principle in this which had been so strongly recom- 
mended in the former measure. He saw blanks in this bill, which in the former 
bill smoothed the path of its support on the part of many—he alluded to the ap- 
propriation clause—([hear, hear.] Where, in the name of wo: der, was to be 
found a clause such as that? Where wes found a principle by which consistency 
could be said to exist? ‘There was nothing in the bill to be found which fell from 
the Noble Secretary of state for the home department, in the cabinet and out of 
the cabinet—in and out of the House of Commons—in his writings—in his 
speeches—in his addresses in the country to his constituents 
was to be found of this principle in the new-fangled bill before the house ; and 
yet their lordships’ approbation was to be given to it, as if the word “ appropria- 
tion’? had never before been heard of, either in the cabinet or out of the 
cabinet-—as if the the word had never been derived fiom the Latin, or as 
if nothing had ever been introduced upon the subject. The principle of 
appropriation, about whish so much had been said, was now, it would ap- 
pear, to be abandoned—that much dreaded word “ appropriation’’ was to be 
no more used, it having answered the end for which it was intended—[langhter ] 
The noble viscount in his representation of the present bill, has passed over all 
notice of the appropriation clause. Now he wovid take his stand upon the clauses 
which had been omitted by her Majesty’s ministers. That it might be consis- 
tent with the most scrupulous regard to the right of conscience, and to the great 
interests of the community, and also with the administration of the civil law, 
for a government tointerpose with a temporary loan an advance of money out 
of the public exchequer to a religious bedy in distress, Owing to circumstances 
over which they had no control, he did not mean to deny; but he did deny the 
right of converting that which had been so advanced asa loan into an absolute 
gift. It might be right to assist the clergy, or the laity, in cases of distress; it 
might be right to advance moneyto the mercantile interests, to the agriculturist, 
to the manufacturer, as in all these cases temporary loans had been made; but 
they were not to be converted iuto gifts. The church was endowed with tithes, 
it was endowed with lands No manhad any right whatever, be his creed what 
it might, to disapprove of a loan to the clergy, but he hada right, anda duty to 
disapprove of a gift—[hear]. Tithes were public property—{hear] ; and had 
been dealt with as such, by parliament. If, inthe wisdom of Parliament, it was 
thought right to legislate upon that subject, it could be done; but there was a 
wide difference to be drawn between tithes and money raised by taxes, and this 
difference wasall and everything. No dissenter, be he quaker, presbyterian, bap- 
tist, or unitarian, objected to the church retaining its exclusive church property. 
But it was not the same with respect to church-rates Name but the subject 
of advancing the church-rates, and not one dissenter, from one end of the island 
to the other, but wouldfobject. The strongest government never could exact from 
the people the fraction of a farthing for the increase of the church-rates. And 
whyso’ For this obvious reason. A conscientious scruple interposed, which the 
dissenter felt bound to obey. They felt themselves doubly taxed ; they were 





taxed on account of religious scruples. ‘They paid twice, whilst the church peo- 
ple paid oniy once. The dissenter chose to pay for his own church, and he had 
also to contribute to the established church ; so far, he was doubly taxed. The 
conduet of the government to the great body of the dissenters was quite irrecon- 
cileable to any thing like gratitude for favours conferred by that body on the 
ministry, to which the support of the dissenters was all in all. Their utmost 
gratitude to that hody was to bring in a bill to remedy ostensible grievances of 
which they complained, but which bill was so inefficient for the purpose that the 
dissenters disdained its acceptance. What other proofs of gratitude had the 
ministry given to the dissenters? Why, they introduced the present bill, gi- 
ving, not £90,000 but £900,000 to that church, which was a church consist- 
ing of bishops, priests, deacons, and dignitaries—all which were matters of 
abomination to the dissenters, though they were, with others of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, to be taxed for the purpose of raising this enormous sum 
of £900,000. Copying the phrase of the noble viscount at the head of 
the government, he would say this wasa heavy blow and a great discourage- 
ment to the dissenters—[{a laugh]. He wished it to be understood that he 
was in favour of church connection with the state. The connection increases 
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its means of usefulness. The American experiment of letting all churches r 
main on the same footing, and permitting each man indifferent] 4 
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he liked, had not worked beneficially. But if he did, he ales shioe gee “ao 


Paley, and all strong friends of an established church, that such a church m 

be comfortable to the opinion of the great majority amongst the population “ys 
country. But there had never entered into the mind of man anything so ~ 
surd as to think of making that the established church, and splendidly endow; : 
it, which only spiritually ministered to a portion, a minority, a small minorit ‘c 
the whole population. Y, 0 


CANADA. 
From our files by the Garrick. 


Lord Brougham’s Indemnity Bill was read and passed in the House of Lords 


on the 13thof August. On that occasion the Lord Chief Justice Denman de. 
We copy from the Morning 


livered his sentiments, which were as follows. 
Chronicle. 

Lord Denman said he felt so strongly on this subject that he really corsidered 
it to be his duty to state his opinion to their Lordships. It appeared to him to 
be against common justice that this bill should pass. He had attended with the 
utmost interest to the debates which had taken place on the subject, and to the 
question which arose out of the ordinance of Lord Durham of the 28th of Juno. 
and he must confess that he came to a clear and decided opinion that the or. 
nance was perfectly indefensible on point of principle [hear, hear! from the op- 
position]. It appeared to him that whatever powers were meant to be given by 
their Lordships and the other House of Parliament to the governor of Canada. :; 
was never iutended that they should be carried to the enormous extent to which 
this ordinance went. He certainly felt great difficulty in reconciling the proviso 
which bad been introduced by Sir W. Follett with the character of the Coercion 
Act itself; but then it should, on the other hand, be recollected that great and 
arbitrary powers were given by the act, which were unknown to the English law 
and that for that reason the greatest possible vigilance should be used in seeing 
in what way they were exercised. The declaration that all persons should be 
condemned as traitors on their appearance in Canada was, he was bound to say. 
one of the most rash and imprudent proceedings which he had ever heard of 
He entirely acquitted Lord Durham of anything like an improper motive in thy 
proceeding. He was quite certain that Lord Durham thought to prevent the 
return of those persons; vay, that he was fully persuaded that return they 
would not, and that as a mere threat his sentence would be perfectly effectual. |: 
seemed to him that this was not a technical error, but clearly, though uninten- 
tionally, a violation of first principles. Now, with respect to the other art o: 
the case, the transportation to the Bermuda, he was by no means satisfied tha: 
Lord Durham was not justified in taking this step, and he could not make up 
his mind on the point until he haa an opportunity of searching the acts of Parlia- 
ment. He must say that he had the strongest objection to that noble lord de- 
claring what was the law in matters of judicial cognisance, and on questions upon 
which the court should pronounce their judgement unfettered, after hearing ar- 
guments by counsel, the only mode in which such cases should be disposed ot 
Now, as to bills of indemnity, of allthe unprincipled proceedings which Perlia- 
ment could adopt, it was in his opinion one of the worst. He could remember 
periods when bills of indemnity were introduced to prevent persons from under- 
going the responsibility of their acts. It seemed to him to be a proceeding a: 
which Parliament ought always to look with the greatest jealousy. The govern- 
ment or parliament were bound, if they thought the intention of their officers 
good, or their acts, though illegal, likely to be attended with beneficial results, t. 
indemnify them for the luss which they might sustain in the public service from 
the public purse ; but it was unjust to say toa suffering and ruined man, “ yo) 
come for damages for the injury you have sus‘ained in consequence of an illega 
act, but you shall not proceed, because we think the person who was guilty o! 
this wrong toward you acted from bona fide, or prudential, or political mo 
tives.”” It seemed to him that sucha case involved a violation of princi- 
ple which ought never to be sanctioned except 
the greatest possible and clearest necessity. He had been looking recent- 
ly to the debates in 1818, and he there found that when a bill of inder 
nity was introdaced with regard to those who had suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act, it met with the most spirited resistances and amongst its foremost oppo- 
nents was Mr. Lambton. He had not the least doubt thatif Lord Durham were 
now in the house he would object to the present bill. ‘They were proceeding to 
say that what the Noble Lord bad done could not be justified without giving hiin 
or those who acted with hima hearing. They were proceeding to declare b 
act of Parliament that these persons were not justified by law inthe cours 
which they took. Ifso, it appearedto him that they ought to stand the conse- 
quences of the violation of the law, and that it was the very worst practice to in 
terfere with the progress of thatlaw. His Noble and Learned Friend (Lor! 
Brougham) had argued that there was a distinction between the cases of a part 
toa civic suit and of one to a criminal proceeding; for the latter the crow: 
might enter a nolle prosegu2, and if carried to conviction, the crown might always 
pardon the transgressor. But, an injured individual was prevented from prosec 
ting the remedy to which he was entitled, this defence might be set up for ever \ 
magistrate who was guilty of an infraction of the law—* It is very true that 
this officer inflicted great misery and expense on you, but he meant no harm; | 
did it for the good of the public, and it is not right to proceed any further agains’ 
him.” He was in hopes that this bill would have been disposed of ; but hav 
ing found it otherwise he should resist it as one fraught with the worst conse 
quences. 

Lord GLENELG brought ap a clause for the indemnity of all officers who 
had acted under the ordinance. 

The Bill was then read a third time. 


CANADA INDEMNITY BILL. 

House of Commons August |4 
Lord J. RUSSELL moved that the Speaker do now leave the char, 
in order that the house might resolve itself into committee on this bi!l. The No- 
ble Lord proceeded to say, that it was his intention to propose to the hous: 
though he should make the proposal with extreme reluctance, that they 
should assent tothe bill without any amendment. But there was another ques- 
tion on which he felt obliged to say something in order to call the attention o 
the house to it, and he did this only in consequence of the public comments 
which had been made on the conduct of Her Mjesty’s Government, and whi 
were notorious, but likewise in consequence of what fell from his Noble Friend 
the member for North Lancashire the other evening. He should have been e: 
ceedingly glad if it had not fallen to his lot to call the attention of the house ‘to 
the proceedings of the Earl of Durham in Lower Canada. [{Hear, hear.} He 
had more than once entreated the house not to come to a decision, nor to take 
any steps, until the whole case of the Earl of Durham’s preceeding seould be 
before them ; until the causes and motives of his conduct, as well as the par- 
ticular details of it, should be better known, when the House could act wit! 
more satisfaction, certainly because with better knowledge, and when they would 
be able to come to a decision in the exercise of a more sound discretion. [Hear 
hear.] Butif he repeated this entreaty now, he was very far from implying 
that there had been manifested in that house any disposition to refuse to suspe: 
its judgment until they shouldbe fully aware of the facts--to refuse what 
thought was areasonable request [Hear, hear.] Onthe contra , be had te thane 
the house for its forbeareance in this respect—a forbearance which he would no 
attribute to any extraordinary confidence they might feel in Her Majesty's prese: 
Ministers, but tothe circumstance that they did consider that forbearance was 
best calculated to advance the general interests of the empire. [Loud cheers | 
His Noble Friend opposite had last night stated that there might be doubts as to 
the whole of the ordinance, as to the interference with Bermuda, and also wit 
regard to the difference that the ordinance made in regard to the ordinary rules 
of the common law. Now, he did think that the interpretation wl ich certa.n 
individuals put upon that act, on the strength of certain words which hai 
been introduced into one of the clauses—namely, that ia that measure Par- 
liament had thought that no change or interference was necessary with re- 
pect to the criminal law—was an interpretation wholly at variance with ¢ 
whole spirit and purpose of the enactment, was an interpretation which cor- 
tradicted the whole of the act, in each and every clause of it, from the first wor! 
to the last. [Hear, hear.] He would not pretend to discuss the point of law 
that he would leave to the legal authorities, who were familiar with questions 0 
law, which he could not pretend to be, but who were, many of them, of the same 
opinion on this subject of his colleagues and himself: but he would content hia- 
self with stating the opening words of the act,—‘* Whereas it is not possible to 
call together the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, and whereas it is ex- 
pedient to provide for the exigencies of the public service in that province, aud 
that an authority competent for the same be established.” This was what was 
proposed. They said, that whether it be by suspending any part of the laws, or 
whether by other means, revolt must be guarded against ; but that at.y measure 
for this purpose would be made more full and complete, though doubtless more 
aribitrary, by giving the power te erect an authority which might have power *o 
make such laws as were necessary for the occasion. Accordingly the act provi 
ed respecting certain monies to be issued against any increase of taxation and 3- 
gainst any undue appropriation of the supplies; it was evidertly the iutentiun 0 
Parliameut by these words to convey that the legislative authority was to be ex- 
ercised by the Governor-General by and with the advice and consent of the Spe- 
cial Council constituted in Canada, the Governor-General having the sole powe 
of proposing laws to the council. If this was not the proper interpretation, '' 
the act was to be interpreted according to the words in one clause of it, to whi 
he had referred, it would have been impossible for the government of the colony 
to have advanced one step; it would have been impossible to provide the neces- 
sary appropriation of money to the wants of the colony, if you were to say that 
there was to be no interference by the legislative authority of Canada with any 
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{hing contained in an act of Parliament of the United Kingdom. But he thought 
was still more extraordinary to say that, because in 1774 the criminal law of this 
* oontty was transferred to Canada, that therefore every thing which in this 
eountty was used to be dene in times of disturbance, must be kept up 
without alteration at a season of such danger that it was thought fit to es- 
tablish an extraordinary legislative authority ih Lower Canada. Now, there 
were three questions, in respect of which the Noble Lord, the member for 
North Lancashire, said, the Governor-General ought not to have authori 
ty to alter in the existinglaws. These were the rights of the Romar. Catholics, 
ihe proteetion of the established church, and, third, the tenures of land. The 
Hon. and Learned Member for Exeter had likewise stated his objections to giving 
any authority to alter the provisions of the Tenancy of Land Act, end this 
authority, he had remarked, it was not necessary for the temporary purposes for 
which they were sending out the Guvernor General to invest him with. [ Hear, 
near.] These were neither, he said, matters of police, nor matters affecting the 
local government, and there was, therefore, no necessity to intrust such an 
acthority to. the provincial Government. His Hon. Friend, the Under Secretary 
jor the Colonies, stated on the subject, that if all that was desired was words to | 
exclude the Governor-Ceneral to interfere with Tenures of Land Act, and the | 
Clergy Reserve Act, he should have no objectiun to introduce such words. On | 
this the Hon. and Learned Gentleman said, that his only object was to exclude | 
the Governor from interfering with the laws he had mentioned, and he (Lord J. 
Russell) would say, that the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, with the fairness and 
eminent candour he displayed on every occasion, would never have made this 
declaration if he wished that the Governor should have no such power as would 
enable him to pass laws affecting the safety of the province, he would have stated 
so much, and have ‘asked the House to assent or dissent from his propositions. 
After this had been done, they were still reproached with this being an act of 





despotism. [Hear, hear.} They admitted that reproach. They did not say | ambitionof personal aggrandizement brought ruin, disgrace, and misery on so 
that it was an actof peculiar mildness which would only provide for mere matters | many deluded victims, and who forced parties heretofore innocent into rebel- 


of local police, in conformity with the laws of England. On the contrary, they 
admitted that] it was an act despotic in its form, but necessary for the safety of 
the province. When the bill was sent to the Commons, the powers under it 
were first intrusted to Sir John Colborne. A question was then put to him (Lord 
J, Russell) respecting those powers. He was asked whether it was intended to 


| first had no apprehension of bis laws, and expressed great satisfaction in his ear- 


Durham bore some analogy to that of Sir J. Colborne. The latter 
capital punishment should not be inflicted on those who confessed they had been 


understanding that if they returned from it, their lives would becowe forfeit, 
which was until lately the law of this country. Here there wassome analo- 
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promised that | for we constantly cherished the hope that his Lordship would, ere long, find out 


how egregiously he had been deceived with regard to the French rebel Canadians, 
guilty of high treason, but they should be subject to banishment, with an express | and shape his policy accordingly. 


He must have seen enough, however, to con- 


vince him of their ingratitude and bad faith, and that they are not to be reclaimed 


gy, but with regard to the other class there was a wide and most important dis- by acts of magnanimity. 


tinction. The latter were to be proclaimed traitors merely for coming back 


Parliament is unquestionably right in the view taken of the ordinance, but 


and demanding a trial. [Hear, hear] They were not allowd to justify them- | then it must be constantiy borne in mind, that although the instrument invaded 


selves, but all constitutional rights and criminal laws were set aside, and he 
was much surprised that the Noble Lord opposite should stand up and justify so 
enconstitutioual, so unjust, so tyrannical, and so unheard of a proceeding.— 
The noble lord opposite charged him with having called Lord Durham a dicta- 
tor. He certainly did not think it perfectly safe to confide such extraordinary 
powers in one person, so as to enable himto appoint, suspend, or remove any 
member of the council according to pleasure, and he did not think that power 
should be vested in any one to amend, repeal, or suspend any act of the British 
Parliament. It was never contemplated that when this temporary measure was 
passed all courts of justice were to be superseded. The noble lord formerly 
said there was no necessity to interfere with those courts, and he would ask if 
any cause had sprung up lately te make that interference necessary ; if so, Parlia- 
ment should be distinct and definite in asserting its opinion. Lord Durham at 


ly despatches. He begged to call the attention of the house to the pos'tiun in 
which those parties would be placed who had been sent to Bermuda on the 
faith of the ordinance that was now disallowed, and which also affected those 
not in Canada. A serious question arose from the dissolution of that ordinance. 
Were all parties to be free from trial, and free from the consequences that should 
attend on high treason 1 How were those traitors to be dealt with who from the 


lion and bloodshed? He feared the result of the disallowance of the ordinances 
| would enable those to escape, and he thought the house should interpose, and 
' passan act of Parliament that would suit the emergency of the case. The 
state of the law certainly ought not to be left in doubt. If it was said that 
| time was wanting, he saw no reason why the session should not be prolonged ; 


grant further powers to Sir John Colborne, or to wait until Lord Durham arrived. | but he thought there was yet time; and he was sure it was the duty of the 
He, foreseeing the necessity that there might be for providing for the safety of | Government to bring forward a measure declaratory of the law. The noble lord 
the province by measures of a rigorous and even unconstitutional character | did not seem to anticipate any opposition to such a measure in that house, but 
against the dangers that might therein accrue, gave this assurance, that there | he seemed to doubt its success in the other house of Parliament. He did not 
might become necessary to adopt many measures at once, in order to secure | know what private means of information the noble lord had, to enable him to 


peace, and that the then Government would be invested with power to do so un. 
ti] the arrival of Lord Durham. hat answer again showed that there was some: | 
thing more than ordinary power intrusted to Sir John Colborne. But the sense 
of the act referred to might likewise be gathered from the conduct pursved by Sir 
John Colborne himself; such conduct having been known to and acquiesced in 
by Parliament for several weeks. Sir John Colborne, in a despatch of 7th May, 
1838, sent a list of various ordinances. a list only. He was not arguing the 
question whether or not these ordinances of Sir John Colborne ‘ustified, or did 
not justify the ordinance now in question of the Earl of Durham The quest on he 
was putting to the house was, whether Sir John Colborne, having issued his au- 
thority, and the papers relating thereto having been presented to Parliament, it 
would have been any one’s suspicion that these ordinances were totally contrary 
to the act of Parliament which had been passed, that Sir J. Colborne was violat- 
ing the law, and that he would either be liable to prosecution or require indemnity 
for passing such ordinances Such, at least, he would say was not the opinion | 
of the Government. Thsy conceived he was acting within the intention and 
spirit of the act of Parliament, that he was proceeding on this extraordinary oc- 
casion in the manner in which he was jnstified, acting according to the best of 
his jadgment—acting with severity, perhaps, against persons suspected of high | 
treason, who had fled the province—but at the same time acting with great mer- 
cy to those who confessed themselves guilty. The Noble Eari’s treatment had 
certainly beeu different from that which he hada rightto expect. [Hear, hear.] 
The Noble Earl had been deeply seusible of the perilous nature of the undertak- | 
ing on which he was to embark, and in the presence of his political opponents 
had solicited their generous forbearance. It would therefore have been but man- 
ly and fair to intimate to the Noble Earl the harsh manner in which his conduct 
was to be treated. [Hear, hear} At the time he framed the ord:nance in ques- 
tion, doubtless the Noble Earl had considered that it would be viewed with a 
just appreciation of the difficulties of his situation. [Hear, hear.] He (Lord 
J. Russell) would not now discuss the policy of that ordinance, because he was 
not fully aware of all the circumstances by which Lord Durham had been influ- 
enced in issuing it. He was aware that the question. was a most difficult one, 
both with regard to those confined for treason, and those who had fled from the 
province. With regard to the former, it had been a question, from the time of 
Lord Gosford and Sir John Co'borne much considered in Canada and in this 
osantry. It would bave been possible to have acted with great severity, and yet 
to have kept within the letter of the law. It would have been possible to have 
defied the most casuistic to finda blot in the conduct of the Governor-General, 
and yet to have acted with great severity ; but let them see how it might have 
been done. The law with respect to juries having expired within the last few 
years, it would have been possible, accordiug to the strict letter of the law, to 
have summoned a jury, which would have chiefly consisted, not of the general 
inhabitants of the province of Montreal, but of those who had been engaged in 
hostilities against the insurgents, aud influenced by revenge towards them. It 
would have been possible to have summoned such a jury, and, no doubt, a clear 
case of rebellion—these men having been taken with arms in their hands,—could 
have been made out, and they could have been convicted and found guilty, and 
if the persons who had to pronounce sentence were of a sanguinary disposition, 
their lives would have inevitably been forfeited. [Hear, hear] If persons had 
by such a course of proceeding lost their lives, he (Lord J. Russell) would have 
defied any lawyer to say that it was not borne ont by the letter of the law; but 
in such a case he (Lord John Russell) would have felt less able than he now 
was, in spite of illegality, in spite of informality, in spite of violation of princi- 
ple if they would, stand forward to vindicate the Noble Earl in the course he 
had taken, which, while it was regarded by the British inhabitants as one of 
mistaken and over-generous lenity, was one which he thought calculated to con- 
ciliate and promote the peace of thatcolony. With those impressions upon his 
taind, he asked the house at once to pass this bill of indemnity, limited as it 
was, but telling them at the same time that when the time came ke should be 
prepared, not indeed to say that the terms and woras of the ordinance passed by 
the Earl of Durham was altogether to be justified—not that he thought it a light 
matter, as the hon. member for Westminster supposed, that persons who had not 
been arraigued or summoned to answer for their offences, should be punishod if 


decide that a measure such as he had described, and which was certainly neces- 
sary, would be opposed in the House of Lords, and he was sure that the noble 
lord had no good grounds to doubt that if the Government came forward and 
stated the neceasity of the case, and said that if such a measure was not passed, 
the ends of justice would be frustrated in Canada—if that was fairly stated, and 
if the Government asked the ether house to pass an act explanatory of the law, 
he was sure there would be no difficulty in carrying it either through that house 
or through the other house of Parliament. He would not object to the bill of 
indemnity before the house ; but he felt that he should not have done his duty 
if he had not stated his views in regard to the proceedings of the executive 
Government in Canada, and if he had not expressed his conviction that Parlia- 
ment ought not tobe prorogued till they had passed an act explaining, confirm- 
ing, and, if necessary, extending, the law in the province of Lower Canada. 
[ Loud cheers. } 

Sir W. Follett, Sir Edw. Sugden, and the Attorney General, took part in 
this debate, but our limits preclude us from reporting their speeches. After 
which the house went into committee on the bill, and the different clauses hav- 
ing been agreed to it was reported without amendments, and ordered to be read 
a third time this day. 

——_ 


THE AMERICAN MINISTER AND MR. O'CONNFLL. 


23, Portland-Place, Aug. 9. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the publication in the last Spectator of a 
speech which purports to have been delivered by you at a public meeting in 
Birmingham, in which you are reported to have used the following language in 
relation to myself : 

‘I believe their very Ambassador here is a slave-breeder, one of those beings 
who rear up slaves for the purpose of traffic. Is it possible that America would 
send here a man who trafficks in blood, and whois a disgrace to human na- 
ture ?” 

I desire to know from you whether this is a correct report of what you said 
on that occasion, and with that view address to you this communication. 

I am, Sir, very respectfuily, your ob’t servant. A. STEVENSON. 

To Daniel O'Connell, Esq. &c. 


16, Pall-mall, Aug. 10. 

Sir,—In consequence of your letter of yesterday’s date I examined the report 

of my speech at Birmingham in the Spectator of the 4th inst, and have no hesi- 

tation in saying that the paragraph you have selected is nota report of what I 

said on that occasion. 

| The very next sentence does, to my mind, show that the report could not be 

correct, and having examined another report since, as well as from distinct re- 

collection, [ repeat that the report is not correct. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your very obedient servant. Dantgt O'ConneLu 


23, Portland-place, August 11, 1838. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of last even- 
ing in answer to the one from myself of the preceding day. 
Presuming that you intended your reply as a disavowal of the offensive ex- 
pressions contained in that part of your reported speech which had allusion to my- 
self, and to which your attention was called, I am satisfied with the answer you 
| have given. 
| As an incorrect report of your speech has been made public through the press, 
I beg to inform you that I deem it due to myself that the correspondence which 
has taken place shonld also be published. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| ToD. O'Connell, Esq., &c. A. STeVENSON. 


Married, at St. Luke’s church, on the 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wainright, Robt. Cocker, 

Esq., of the house of Cocker and Sons, Hathersage, England, to Mary R., eldest daugter 

of James Fullerton, Esq.. all of this city. 

On the 20th instant,at New Brighton, by the Rev. ©. H. Halsey, Mr. Mark Pinkerton, 

| of Messina, to Charlotte Alston, second daughter of John L. Wilson, Esq., of Charleston, 
| South Carolina. 
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they should be found within the province—but he should be prepared to say, that | bound. They are perfect, and in good order. Apply at 244 Pearl-st. (S22 Bo2t-tf. 7 


looking at the conduct of the Earlof Durham as a whole, that believing him to | Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a — per cent prem. 
be animated by the deepest zeal forthe welfare of this country—that believing | ~— 








him likewise to have wished to avoid anything which could be construed into 
unnecessary severity—he should be ready to take part with him, that he should 
be ready to bear his share of the responsibility which wasto be incurred in 
these difficult circumstances. [Cheers.} And he did say, that if that province 
was preserved to this country—that if that insurrection being suppressed, the 
punishment of death could be altogether avoided in practice—and that if there 
should be restored to these provinces the enjoyment of a free constitution, he 
should then say that the noble earl would have deserved well of his country, 
well of his Sovereign, and well of posterity. 

Lord STANLEY said, that the whole course of Sir John Colborne’s conduct 
in the arbitrary powers intrusted to him ciffered widely from that of his succes- 
sor. Although the former had beer surrounded by more than ordinary difficul- 
ties, he did much towards reconciling the people by selecting his council from 
those possessing local knowledge and whose interests were identified with those of 
the colony. [Hear.] Hedid not look on the difficulties he had to contend 
against as insurmountabie, and cousequently did not restrict his council to any 
limits—not to those limits the narrowest, if not absolutely below the law—not to 
the number of five (for he had the council of 21) [bear]—not toa body amongst 
whom there was only one civillian, but to a body of 21 permanent residents, the 
majority of whom were French Canadian-. Such a selection was likeiy to tend 
to the reconciliation of the people, and was far different from that of Lord Dur- 
ham, the wisdom of whose policy was very questionable ; for if that Noble Lord 
had foilowed the course adopted by Sir J. Colborne, instead of forming a coun- 
cil of five, it wasa matter of doubt whether the house would be placed in the 
difficulties with which it now had to deal. The Noble Luid, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, had alluded to the bill of attainder and the grant of ad- 


iti sell, Lord Stanley, Mr. Leader, Sir William Follett, the Attorney General, aad 
ditional pardons passed by Sir J. Colborne, as being similar to the ordinance of amy — y 


Lord Durham. But there, was a broad distinction. The right to trial by jury 
was made by this Legislature part of the constitutioa of Uanada, and he (Lord 
Stanley) contended that no person had a right to abrogate that privilege. He, for 
one, doubted whather the colonial legislature was competent, under the circum- 
stances, to depart from tfie English code of criminal laws and if a colonial as- 
sembly had no right to abrogate the trial by jury, d fortiori, Lord Durham had 
no right todo sv. No one however, could for a moment doubt that the ordi- 
nance of that Noble Lord had set aside the right of certain parties to trial by 
jury? Did the ordinance of Sir J. Colborne go that length? An act of attain- 


der had been passed which certainly could not be said to goto that extent ; for 


instead of debarring trial by jury, it called on parties to appear and take advan- 


tage of that privilege. If the party in such cases did not come inand take bis 
A . ” 7 . oO sre he i y ; igni I 
trial, not before a new and unconstitutional tribunal, to which some jealousy longer of use where he is, and his own honour and personal dignity must prompt 


might be attached, but before the ordinary tribunals of the country, judgment 
was supposed to go by default, and sentence was then pronounced against him 


Witn recpect to the eight persons sent to the Bermudas, the ordinance of Lord 
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| NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1838. 
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| By various arrivals we are in possession of London papers to the 15th ult., 
from which we have, as usual, made copious extracts, more particularly of Parlia 

| mentary intelligence. 
Of the three great healing measures for Ireland, which at the outset of the 
Session we had hoped would have passed, we fear but one only is destined to 
| become a law, viz. the Poor Law Bill. The other two, for the settlement of the 
Tythe and Corporation questions, will probably be rejected by the Commons, in 
consequence of the amendments adopted by the House of Lords. Ireland, 
however, will gain something, as some legal provision for her numerous poor was 
necessary. ‘The Bill, as passed, is certainly by no means free from weighty ob- 
jections, but it was an object to have a Poor Law of some sort in existence ; 
it can be altered and amended hereafter. The two other subjects will be- 
come prominent questions at the next Session. 
The Canada Indemnity Bill passed the House of Lords on the 13th ult., and 
was sent to the House of Commons, where, on the motion of Lord John Russell, 
it was read twice and ordered to be committed on the 14th; a long debate took 
place on the question that the Speaker do leave the chair, when Lord John Rus- 


others, delivered their sentiments at great length. The Bill was at length taken 
up by the Committee, and some progress made. It probably passed the House 
onthe 15th. We have given an abstract of the speeches made by the two first 
bamed members, which is all our limits will allow. We have also given the sen- 
timents of the Lord Chief Justice. 

These proceedings place the Earl of Durham in a painful position ; animated 
with the best principles, sincerely desirous of tranquillizing the country, he has 
come to govern, submitting to great personal sacrifices, and having no inte- 
rested object in view—it has; been his misfortune to satisfy no party, and his 
mission must be said to be a failure. Under such circumstances he can be no 


him to resign without delay. The moment the Premier declared in the House of 
Lords that “the cabinet would advise her Majesty to disallow the ordinance,” 


the great principles of British justice, it was not issued for a bad, but a good 
purpose. Mercy was the grand object, and although an i/legal penalty was an- 
nexed, it was not an unjust one. nor do we think that the penalty would have been 
enforced, even had the prohibited return been violated by Mr. Papineau on one 
side, and Wolfred Nelson on the other. But there was no fear of any of those- 
gentry returning. Surely Mr. Bouchette who is so comfortably settled at Ber- 
muda, at governmentexpense, would not wish to return to Canada to be at his 
own ; and as to the warlike Papineau, who ever supposed that he would run him- 
self in the way of a halter—or into any personal danger whatever! ‘There was 
but little fear then that any illegal execution would have taken place under the 
provisions of this ordinance, which was in fact a pardoning, and not a condemning 
mandate. This much in justice to Lord Durham,—for cruelty and inhumanity 
have no place in his bosom. 

It is said that these discussions and decisions in the two honses of Parlia- 
ment, will have the effect to encourage the rebels to fresh outbreaks. ranted ; 
but then it must be borne in mind that when the subject was brought before the 
grand council of the nation and its illegality shown, Parliament had no alterna- 
tive but act and if acted at all it bad also no alternative ; but to proceed as it has 
done. But the fault of giving encouragement to rebels does not rest with Par- 
liament alone. The Morning Chronicle in its justification of Lord Durham’s 
amnesty, says that the leniency of the act was justifiable on the ground of nc- 
cessity, because no jury could be found to convict the prisoners ; and so also say 
various other persons. Even the Montreal Courier of the 15th inst. has the fol- 
lowing editorial paragraph. 

“The Morning Chronicle, of London, a Ministerial paper, in a late number 
defends Lord Durham's treatment of the rebel prisoners and refugees from the 
Province, upon the only sure ground that can be assumed in the cise—that of 
necessity. The result of the trial [of Chartrand] singularly confirms the 


reasoning of the Chronicle, and deprives the captious of ali shadow of just argu- 
ment in their opposition.” 


Now here is a journal published in Montreal, almost in the seat of the late 

insurrection, supposed to speak the sentiments of Lord Durham. And what 

is the substance of its declaration? Why, that the rebel prisoners could not 

be brought to trial because there were none but rebels in Montreal to try 

them. And how does the Courier prove its assertion? By quoting the trial of 

the murderers of Chartrand. Now what inference is to bedrawn from such a 

paragraph? Certainly none other than,that Lord Durham finding treason so rife 
in Canada that it was impossible to bring any one traitor to punishment, | e 
therefore made a virtue of necessity, and pardoned them all. Is not this giving 
encouragement to traitors and formenting discontent! We are not in the habit 

of criticizing the opinions of our Canadian contemporaries, and we have quoted 
the above passage as forming a part of the history of the period, and not for the 
purpose of invidious remark. 

Lord Darham was wrong in the outset. Hecame to Canada, and, as may be 

supposed, found difficulties, —but he feared to grapple with them. If it was sup- 
posed that no French Canadian would convict a rebel, he should have tested the 
point by bringing all the rebels to trial forthwith, and had the supposition been 
confirmed, it would have proved the necessity for an immediate change in the 
laws of the province, and- the constituting of such tribunals as would have en- 
forced justice. The laws of a country should always be carried into due execu- 
tion, for whenever a government cannot or will not execute its own laws, it is in 
an unsound s‘ate. But it is useless going over this ground again—our opinions 
ate known, and we only regret they have been so fully and so early verificd. 





The alarming accoun‘s of short crops in England are not contirmed by the 
Garrick. We still hope that somewhat nearly an average crop will be secured. 
The arrival of the Great Western, however, which may be expected between 
this and Monday, will settle all doubts. 

The French Government have sent orders to the blockading squadron off the 
coast of Mexico to allow the British packets to take on board specie for the 
merchants at Vera Cruz and Tampico. Funds in London on 14th, 94} 





UPPER CANADA. 
Our private letters from Toronto say, 
“That a general Amnesty is about to be extended to all the state prisoners im 
Upper Canada, and that on the return of Sir George Arthur, from Brantford, the 
truth of the report will probably be confirmed.” 

Great efforts it appears are making by the inhabitants of Utica, to procure the 
pardon of J. G. Parker, now confined in Kingston on a charge of High Treason. 
The following is the answer of the Earl of Durham to a memorial of the inhabi- 
tants of the aforesaid city. 

“ Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, August 30, 1838. 

“Sir,—I am directed by his Excellency, the Governor-General, to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a memorial from the citizens of Utica, in the state of New 
York, praying for his interposition in behalf of Mr. John G. Parker, now in con 
finement on a charge of treasonable offences. 

‘* His Excellency desires me to express to the citizens of Utica, his high sense 
of the praiseworthy conduct pursued by them during the late unhappy distur- 
bances in the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and his entire sympathy 
with their wishes for peace and good will betwaen two nations bound to each 
other by so many ties of feeling and of interett. His Excellency will, in conse- 
quence, forward the memorial to his Excellency Sir George Arthur, and recom- 
mend it to that consideration on his part, which is due to those respectable per- 
sons who have signed it. As the case of Mr. Parkeris one which belongs en- 
tirely to the province of Upper Canada, it must be submitted to the officer 
entrusted with the administration of that province. 

“*T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

CHARLES BULLER. 

Rev Mr. Mandeville, &c. &c. Chief Secretary. 

It will be seen that his Lordship lays stress on the praiseworthy conduct of the 
people of Utica during the late disturbances, and we are glad that he has done so, 
for the conduct of that city has indeed been praiseworthy—no interference or 
sympathizing meetings baving been resorted to, throughout the whole affair, 
although in the vicinity of the fruntier. Mr. Parker is an American, and former- 
ly resided at Utica, where he was much respected, and it is on this ground that 
the memorialists have exerted themselves in his favour. 


We have seen it stated that a similar memorial is preparing at Watartown ; 
this would be unfortunate for the prisoner, for an application from that town 
would be apt to prejudice his case in the eyes of the Canadian authorities. 

We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the following General Order. It 
will be productive of good effects, and we hope convince our Canadian friends 
that the American army is actuated by the most honourable motives. 

GENERAL ORDER—No. 7 
Head Quarters of the Army, Detroit, Sept. 8th, 1838. 

1. Officers authorised to enlist men forthe Army of the United States, will be 
particular not to enlist deserters from any service whatever, especially from the 
British army in Canada 

2. Officers commanding on the frontier will not allow non-commissioned offi- 
cers or soldiers to pass into Cauada, nor will they allow any British deserter to 
come into the forts, Barracks or camps of the United States. 

By command of ALexanper Macome, 


Major General Commanding-in- Chief. 
H.S. Macomb, A. D. C., Assistant Adjutant General. 


Tha Hon. J. W. Johnson, the Hon. J. B. Unaicke, and W. Young, and M. B. 
Almon Esqs., of Nova Scotia, have arrived at Quebec, for thepurpose of con- 
ferring with Lord Durham on the dangerous Federal Union scheme ; but thenew 
state of things will, in all probability cut short their deliberations. 

We regret to announce the death of the Honourable Duncan Cameron, of 
Toronto. 

The Hon. John Macaulay, Private Secretary to Sir George Arthur, hae been 
appointed to the office of Inspector-general of Public Accounts in the room of 








Lord Durham's term of office expired. Most sincerely do we lament this issue, 





Mr. Markland. 
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Summary. 


Marshal Soult and his numerous suite left London on Sunday morning 29th July 
at four o’clock having previously visited the Tower, which bad been thrown open 
at the early hour by order of the Duke of Wellington. Ata quarter past four 
the two French steamers, La Meteor and La Phacton, commanded by Captains 
Barbotin and Goubin, of the French navy, got under weigh, many of the ves- 
sels in the Pool having hoisted their flags as a parting compliment to the distin- 
guished strangers. At Sheerness Admiral Sir Robert Oiway, Bart., K. C. B., 
Groom in Waiting to her Majesty, gave a sumptuous entertainment to his Excel- 
lency, on board his noble flagship, the Howe, 120 guos. The officers of the 
Howe having been presented to his excellency, the party proceeded to the state 
cabin, where a very sumptuous déjeuner a /a fourchetle was provided. In the 
centre table, and immediately opposite the Admiral, was the magnificent vase, 
presented by the King of the French, to Sir Robert with the inscription, “* From 
Louis Phillippe, premier Roi de France, to Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Otway, 
Bart., 1832.” The sideboard was loaded with plate, and on the table were va- 
sious. naval and military emblematic devices of the union between France and 
England. At twelve o'clock the party, consisting of about sixty, sat down to 
the table. The repast comprised every delicacy of the His Excellency 
afierwards proceeded to Havre, where he arrived on Tuesday, and on the follow- 
ing day be arrived at Paris. 

The twe gifted youths Vito Mangiamele, the mental calculator, and Gustave 
‘Ado'phe Bassle, the walking encyclopwdist, are daily invite by our savans and 
fashionables to their houses, where they astonish every one present by the dis- 
play of their superior talent ~The Sicilian youth, Mangiamele, is endowed with 
a genius of which we only witness the surprising results; but we understand 
young Bassle’s astonishing y is based upon a method which may be com- 
municated to any youth of bis and different age, by a few lessons he offers him- 
self to give. Lord Brougham, who is always at his place, and the foremost in 
encouraging science and arts, has evinced towards both these gifted youths the 
greatest marks of kindness and solicitude.—Court Journal. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Capua attend every Sun- 
day morning prayers, at the Spanish Catholick Chapel, ia the private gallery of 
the Spanish Ambassador. The Princess of Capua became a member of the Roman 
Catholic religion before her marriage with the illustrious Prince took place. It 
is well known that the Romish Church considers marriage, ‘‘ a sacramant,” 
and not a civil contract, consecrated by religious ceremony and obligation, as it is 
amongst us. Separation ‘te mensaet thoro’’ is not refused by the Church of 
Rome when there are sufficient reasons assigned for it,but the parties thus divided 
can by no means form a second marriage as long as one of them is living. The 
wife naturally follows the fortunes of her husband, and no Catholic power, there- 
fore, can arbitrarily oppose the lawfulness of such marriages, even when clandes- 
tinely entered into, unless the Sovereign who attempts to prevent their offspring 
from enjoying the civil and political rights of their parents makes, previous to those 
contracts, a public protest against the fundamental tenets of Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and thus, following the example of Henry VIII, puts himself at the head of 
the chorch in his kingdom. 


Royal Academy.—The annaal exhibition of this society having closed, a great 
number of workmen were on Wednesday and Thursday engaged in removing 
the extensive collection of pictures and casts, the production of native talent, 
from the apartments assigned to their use in the new National Gallery, Trafalgar- 
square. ‘The annual dinner was given on Tuesday by the academicians to the 
extnbitors. The party was not large, the Members of the Royal Academy not 
being at liberty to introduce more than one friend to be chosen from the exhi- 


bitors. No other invitations were given, the dinner being confined exclusively 
to artists. 








St. Paul's Cathedral.—For some days past several workmen have been busily 
employed in making an attcmpt to restore to their original brightness the sp!en- 
did monuments in this sacred edifice. Though the attempt has not the effect 
of completely restoring the monuments to their original whiteness, it has never- 
theless been productive of very great improvement, in having entirely removed 
the dirt and stains that have hitherto defaced them. Amongst the memorials which 
have already undergone the cleaning process are those erected to the memory of 
Major-General Hay, Major-General T. Dundas, Dr Johnson, Lord Duncan, Ma- 
yor-Gencral Sir William Ponsonby, Earl St. Vincent, and the joint one to Cap- 
tain Mosse and Captain Rice, which last has not been so much benefited as the 
rest, and has now the appearanceof fine Portland stone, in consequence of ne- 
wer having been so highly polished as the others. Those of the Marquess Corn- 








wallis, Lord Ne!son, Sir Ralph Abercromby, and other complicated ones, have 
mot yet been touched, in order to give time to ascertain the effect upon those of | 
taore simple construction. 

The Queen has appointed William Mackie, Esq., K. H., to be Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of her Majesty's Setulements in the Gambia. 

‘Gold Coinage.—The subject of the gold coinage is beginning to attract the 
serious attention of the private bankers in the City, its depreciation in weight 
new causing an immense quantity of sovereigns tobe rejected by the Bank of 
England, to the extent, some persons assert, of one half of all the daily payments 
which are offered at that establishment. In this course the Bank of England is 
justified undoubtedly, the object of the regulation being to prevent the practice of 
‘* sweating’’ the gold coinage, as that nefarious operation is termed, by which a 
number of suvereigns are shaken in a bag, which is afterwards burned, and the 
gold dust collected from the remains. Owing principally to this practice the 
depreciation in the weight of the gold coinage is so rapid that by experiments 
made at the Mint in the year 1833, it was found that the sovereigns of 1817 had 
lost 8s. 10d. in each hundred pounds; those of 1829, 9s. 1d. per hundred ; those 
of 1825, 6s. 8d. and those of 1821,6s 2d. per hundred; whilst upon the half- 
sovereigns coined 1817, the loss, according to the same experiments, was as great 
as 16s, 4d. per two hundred ; of 1821, 13s. 10d.; of 1825, 13s. 6$d.; and of 
those of 1829, 6s. 2d. per two hundred half-sovereigna. Atthis time the quan- | 
tity of gold rejected by the Bauk of Evglind, and by the Customs, Excise, and | 
Stamp-office, is so seriously complained of by the mercantile interests, that some | 
remedy for these incunveniences and losses must be found, it is thought, before a 
wery long time.-—Morning Chronicle. 

Heir tothe Throne of France.—The Princess Mary of Orleans, Duchess of 
Wirtemberg, was delivered at Neuilly on Monday morning of a prince, to whom | 
the names of Philippe Alexander Marie Errest were given.—London paper, | 
Aug 5. 

Chantrev has nearly finished a fine statue of the late William Roscoe, to be 
placed in the Town Hall of Liverpool. 


The Euphrates Evpedition.—At the close of the proceedings on Tuesday | 
evening in the House of Commons, Sir John Hobhouse, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Milnees stated, **That he had that morning received despatches from 
Lieutenant Lynch, commanding the Euphrates steamer, conveying the satisfac- 
cory in‘ell gence that he had ascended the River in the steamer from Bussora to | 
Hit, a distance of about five hundred miles, in about 120 hours; that he had 











found no particular diffieulty in passing the Lumlum Marshes, nor encountered | 
the slighest opposition from the Arabs. Lieutenant Lynch added, that he intend- | 
ed to continue his ascent the next day (May 31), and had little doubt of proceed- 
ing as high up the River as Beles, the nearest point to the great commercial mart 
of Aleppo, by which exploit the original intention and object of the Euphrates 
Expedition, so far as the question of the navigation of that great river is con- 
cerned, would be completely accoinplished. The steamer, in addition to a large | 
supply of fuel, had the further difficulty of towing the launch of a sloop of war, 
armed with a twelve-pounded carronade, but even with this impediment advanced 
from four to five miles an hour against a rapid stream.—Cambrian July 20. 


A portrait of Shakspeare, at the age of about,’21, has been recently discovered 
in England. It is on pannel, and was sold at auction as a part of the effects of a 
Warwickshire gentleman, in a lot of sundries, aliasrubbish. [1 is pronounced 
vy the best judges an undoubted original, by Nicholas Hilliard, a famous painter 
of the Elizabethan age. 

In 1801 the first act Parliament passed for the construction of a public railway. 
Since that time nearly 200 have followed it: and among these enterprises are 
three, of which alone the estimated cost—and they are expected to be finished 
during the present season—amounts to about £9,000,000 steriing. 


War Office, August 10.—5th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Cor. J. C. Yorke, to be 
Lt. by pur. *. Blackwood, who rets.; W. N. A. Hill, Gent. to be Cor. by pur 
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v. Yorke.—2d Regt. of Drags.: Regimental Surg. Maj. G. Reid, to be Adj 
with the rank of Cor. v. Furlong, who res, to Adjcy. ouly.—17th Regt. of Ft.: 
Capt. L. Fyfe, from the 42d Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Lord C. Gordon, who 
excgs.—-34ih Ft : Ens. J. Gwilt to be Lt. by pur. v. Harford, who rets.; J. H. 
Kirby, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Gwilt.—42d F't.: Capt. C Gordon, from the 
17th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Fyfe, who excgs.—24th Ft: Ens. G. Monk- 
fand tobe Lt., without pur. v. O'Brien, dec.; Ens. A. E. Obins to be Lt. by pur. 
vy. Symonds, prom.; Serj.-Maj. J. Walker, to be Ens. v. Monkland, dated Aug 
9, 1838; O- Willington, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Obine.—924 Ft: Ens. J. 
1. Drake to be Lt. by pur. v. Freeling, who rets.; A.M. Tatnall, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Drake —RI. African Colonial Corps.: Lt. Col. R. Doherty, from the 
hp. Unatt, to be Lt. Col v. A. M. Fraser, who excgs. All dated Aug. 10, un- 
less otherwise expressed ) 


Che Albion. 


THE LATE DR. TIARKS. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 





New-York, September 13, 1838. 

Dear Sir—In the Atheneum, published in London, May 20th, 1837, is a brief 
memoir, entitled “ Dr. Tiarks, F. R. S., British Astronomer to the American 
Boundary Line Commission.” : 

The just encomium it pronounces upon that distinguished mathematician 
could afford greater pleasure to none than myself; as habits of long and uninter- 
rupted intimacy rendered me familiar with bis extensive and exact acquirements, 
and with bis amiable social qualities The prominent delineations of his life, as 
set forth in this sketch, are so minutely correct, that one must almost infer they 
were derived from Mr. Tiarks’ own pencil. The memoir contains one passage, 
however, so replete with exaggeration, that no friend of his—possessed of ordi- 
nary information—can believe that it was uttered by Dr. Tiarks. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘In 1825 ke was recalled from Germany, to proceed to the interior of Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of ascertaining the most northwestern point of the Lake-of- 
the-Woods. He accomplished this in the autumn of that year, and, in carrying 
on the operations in this remote region, he endured the greatest hardships. For 
many weeks the party saw neither house nor human being, though they con- 
stantly found themselves a day in arrear of the track of Franklin's expedition. 
They slept on the snow, with fires round the tents to protect them from the 
wolves. At one time they were entirely without water, and were obliged to sub- 
stitute the juice of the bark of trees, and for food had only a little bacon and 
bread. In consequence of these privations, the party were affected with erup- 
tions on the skin.”’ 

It is true, that, ‘in carrying on the operations in the remote regions,” be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Lake-of-the- Woods, in 1825, ** he endured great 
hardships,” if constant exposure to the elements, danger from navigating rapid 
rivers and the great inland seas in fragile and deeply laden bark canoes, privation 
of the comforis of accustomed tood and lodging, can be so considered. It is 
also true, that ‘for many weeks the party saw neither house nor human being,” 
excepting the aboriginal Indians however—“ though,” as remarked, ‘they con- 
stantly found themselves a day in arrear on the track of Franklin's expedition.”’ 
Here [ am done with admitiing the assertions contained in the paragraph quoted ; 
and all these hardships amounted to no more than every soldier endures when he 
performs a campaign. 

Now, as to what can not be admitted. It is not true that the party ever 
‘slept on the snow.’’ It is not true, that they ever had “ fires round the tents to 
protect ‘‘them from the wolves.’ [tis not true, ‘that they were at one time 
entirely without water, and were obliged to substitute the juice of the bark of 
trees, and for food had only a litile bacon and bread.’’ It is not true, * thet in 
cousequence of these privations, the party were affected with eruptions on the 
skin.” 

Dr. Tiarks obtained leave, in the autumn of 1824, from the British Commis- 
sioner under the sixth and seventh articles of the treaty of Ghent, to visit Eu- 
rope, and to remain there till called for. In January 1825, orders were sent to 
him, requiring him to meet the said British Commissioner in New-York in the 
following month of April, to accompany him on this expedition: and he did not 
leave the last-mentioned city, to join that Commissioner (who conducted the 
party in person) at the Sault de St. Marie, between Lakes Huron and Superior, 
until the beginning of May of that year: and the astronomica! observations, es- 
pecially for the ascertainment of the northwestermost angle of the Lake-of-the- 
Woods and the 49th degree of north latitude, having been closed, the party 
reached Montreal, on their return, upon the 27th day of September of the same 
year. Now, every man conversant with the climate in question, knows well that 
between the first May and the 30th September it is not possible for an individual, 
the most desirous of adventures for a narrative, to find snow to sleep on. Is it 
much more probable, that an expedition moving constantly on the great fresh 
water lakes of the North American Continent, and on the overflowing streams 
which connect those lakes, (excepting only here and there a portage from stream 
to stream, the longest of which does not exceed nine miles,) should find itself 
entirely without water? It was only necessary to stretch out an arm over the 
gunwale of the canoes, to dip up water as limpid as the most fastidious eye 
could desire, and as cool and refreshing as any palate could relish. So the 
adoption of the stale substitute, the juice of trees, could only be used by those 
who preferred it. 

As to the story of the wolves, the party (‘quorum pars—fui,”) never saw, 
nor even heard, one. 

The assertion, that the food was limited to bacon and bread, is equally with- 
out foundation. The party was always supplied with the best of corned beef, 
expressly prepared at Montreal, and of Carolina rice, in addition tu excellent 
ship biscuit; besides, a cannis‘er of English preserved meat graced our ample 
table (the solid globe) at dinner every Sunday ; and Dr. Tiarks never rose from 
his seat, on mother earth, at that luxurious repast in the wilderness, without a 





| gill of good Teneriffe wine to warm his heart in gratitude to our Almighty Pre- 


server. The provisions which have been named never failed, until the party 
reached Montreal again in the autumn It is true, the rations were calculated, 
and were consumed with economy-—as must always be the case in such expedi- 
tions where no prompt means of supply exist in the country to be explored, and 
when such provisions as may be taken with the party must be transported with 
great difficulty in the canoes over the waters, and on the backs of the men over 
the porfages. Sir John Franklin can well attest to the general facts here set forth. 

To spend five consecutive months ‘sub Jove’? by day and by night, in so 
northern a latitude, without once lodging in a house,—exposed to the heat of the 
sun, to the pelting storm, to the dews and frosts of night,—the moist earth or 
hard rocks for our couch—and the same for our seats, our desks, our table, by 
day,—the absence of all the customary comforts of life, of the cheerful fire-side 
and its more cheering attendants,—of the endearments of the domestic circle, of 
the opportunities for mtellectual pursuits—the ‘* pabulum animi,”’"—of the thou- 
sands of unnamed and unnameable trifles belonging to civilized life, which con- 
stitute its decency as we'l as luxury,—all these privations were enough, if mi- 
nute!y and vividly described, with the numerous interesting particulars which ac- 
tually and daily presented, to satisfy any ordinary appetite for novelty, withuut 
resort to fable. 

It has unintentionally been omitted to notice, “in loco,’’ the concluding re- 

mark of the paragraph quoted, viz. ‘In consequence of these privations, the 
party were affected with eruptionson the skin.” It is not true, that any one of the 
party was affected with eruption at any period of the expedition tv the Lake-of- 
the- Woods, except Dr. Tiarka, who manifested the most extraordinary aversion 
to ablutions, to the want of which his disorder was ascribed. 
I should not have taken the trouble to pen this correction of the story in the 
Atheneum, which was transferred to your columns under date of 1st July, of last 
year, nor would [ tax your attention with it, had not the repeated appeais made 
to me, as to the truth of it, rendered it probable that longer forbearance publicly 
to contradict would be taken for acquiescence. 


I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully an.! respectfully, Anstuony Barcray. 





RS. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils. 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street. 
[Sept.22-tf.} 
DVERTISEMENT.—(Copy.)—To the Editor of the “ Bermdian.”—Sir, Observing in 
the Royal Gazette of the 4thinst , an advertisement for the sale of some of my real 
estate by the Provost Marshal, it behooves me to notice it in some public paper, tuat it 
may not have a bad effect abroad. 

Having taken my family to America, | am returned to dispose of such property as had 
been left behind, which | am now anxiously endeavouring to do, as_ per former advertise- 
ment. It is therefore only necessary for me to add, that under present circumstances, it 
would be improper to state the cause, but simply to observe that this attachment on un- 
cumbered property, which cost me fifteen thousand dollars, is for asuim under one hun- 


dred and furty dollars with cost ; which has long been in dispute, and in ny absence, my 
legal attorney suffered to go by default. 
(Signed) JOHN WALKER. 


Bermuda, September 7th, 1838. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
Offic: of King's College, Lot-St:eet, Toronto, Opposite the College Avenue. 
EPARATE Sealed Tenders, for the nndermentioned Buildings of the intended Univer- 
versity of King’s College, Toronto, Upper Canada, will be received by the Bursar of 
the University, on or before the first day of November next, viz 

No. 1. The South-East Building, containing the Students’ Apartments &c. 

No. 2. The South side of the Quadrangle, containing the Chapel, Library, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms, &c. 

No. 3. The South-west Building, containing the Hall, (pro. tem.) Proctor’s Apartments 
Steward’s Rooms, &c. 

The Drawings, Specifications, &c. of the several Buildings, may be seen at the Office 
of Mr. Thos. Young, Architect, No 98. Newgate Street, between the hours of ten and four 
from the 20th of September to the 1st of November, 1838. 

Each Contractor to provide two good and sufficient Sureties for the due performance 
of bis Contract or Contracts, and the envelope of each Contract to be numbered and di- 
rected as above described. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of deciding whether any of the Tenders 
are such as they will accept ; and they do not bind themselves to take the lowest Tender, 
unless they are satisfied of the competency of the person tendering to perform his un- 
dertaking in a workmanlike manner. 


{Sept.22-1t*} 








By order of the Council of the Universit 


of September, 1838. 
1) ao CANADA COLLEGE.—The College will open after the Summer Vacation on 
Thursday the 27th of September. The College Boarding House having been consid- 
erably enlareed, affords ample accommodation for at least seventy Boarders. 
(S'gned) CHAS. MATTHEWS, A.M. Acting Principal. 


y of King’s College, bearing date this Fifth day 
_{Sept.22-4t.] JOSEPH WELLS, Registrar & Bursar. 




















TO SUIT THE TIMES. 





Errata in the Gazette of the 3d inst.—For G. Stewart, Gent. to be Ens. in 
the 20th Ft., &c.; R. G. Steevens, Gent. to be Ens. in the 20th Ft. by pur. v. 
v. Gordon, prom. dated Aug. 3, 1838 —For D. D. Wernyss, Gent. to be Ens, 

dim the 78th Ft., &e.—R- D. D. Wemyss, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. in the 78th 
Ft. v. Hubhouse, prom. in the 13th Ft. dated Aug. 4, 1838. 


Toronto, Sept. 6, 1838 | Sept.22-2t} 
} ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al- 
bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 
every operation in the Dental! Art lis charges are reduced one third from the usual de- 


mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old 
established practitioner in this city. 


U7 N.B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usu l. Fess RepucED. 





(June 30-tf.} 


| 


| cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of adi 


| September 22. 


~!PANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Gy; 
and Singing. Schools and families attended within a9 miles of the city. Guitar 
No.2 


A class for the Fremch language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenin 
Mereer street. {81535 


JENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesaie and 
retail 


A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W.Hi. Jennison 
corner Varick and Chariton sts. 


June 23-ly.* 
NES. DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from 
Edinburgh) intend to open a Schoo! for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday 
3d September, at No. 11 Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of 
education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist o{ 
English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work. 
Reference is made to Rev. Dr. McElroy, and Rev. Dr. Knox, New York. 
THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eye examined with the powerful opticai instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fi}. 
ted (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1. 

J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 99 w 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Greg: 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchanoe 
business inits various branches. ¥s 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begs te notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad. 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meer 
prompt attention if addressed tJune9-tf.) S. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 








STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secrerary’s Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. , 
Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be hejd 
on the Sth, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected, P 
I hereby give younotice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
in the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. JOHN A. Dix, Secretary of State. 
To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 
N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Congressiona) 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and fo; 
filiing any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 


The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 


ACOB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriffs Office, July 28, 1838. 


All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week untu 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office, [(Aug.18-tf.) 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tous burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 





From Bristol. 


From New York. 
2st July. 


16th August. 
Sth September. 4th October. 
27th October 22d November. 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For soe 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and cmvenedull price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure shou!d be designated on the letters, 

The ship caw carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established eorrespondents at Bristol, will have every re 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber; and the like facility will be at- 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence w 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of ey ge 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by line 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
_— New York on the Ist,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
yea 


ths in the maia 


(June 30) 





ri— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Is, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of ~— from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 16; May 8, “ 94\Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch, d’Orieans,|Richardson,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Sept. 8] “ 6, July 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, ©. Stoddard,|Feb. 6, ‘“ 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8 ‘“* M4 jApri) 1, “ 16, “ §8 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| * 3, © 16, Oct. GF “* 6, Aug. J, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,, Weiderholdt March 8, “* 24, “ 16) “ I, 8, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, “* MM, daly 6, * Chey 1 * HH * 6, 
Albany, J.Johnston,; “ 24, *“ 16, Nov. 8) “ 6, Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, (April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, ‘* 8, Feb. 1}, 
Sully, -Lines, | “ 16, Aug. 8, o SFiaoewe i, “HH § & 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmoeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al! that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 


New York, willbe forwarded bv their pa>kets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 ad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
et ee | 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will l.creafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
fork. | London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, om * Bw “2p, * &, * 2 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, ro. 77min. bY B.* Bi. * 8, 
Quebec, eA eee. ee eet eS Se OA 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 9, “ 17, * 9, 
Samson, | R. Sturges, re F we © 7% * *% B 
President, | J-M.Chadwick,| “2 “2 “~ BDimay 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, |H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 97 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, 7 i: Fo. oe © ee Oe Se, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, ” “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


’ 

These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wii! 


| be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis 


Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street. London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeoi, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Pennsylvania, J.P.Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April % 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ; * 13, “ 38, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. i, Ma i, 
Orpheus, Bailey, (*m © em * et ef HY OUD 
Roscius, Collins, ‘os “8 * mi Bw FS 7. 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April a Ss | a oe 
Independence, | E. Nye, o 7% © Gi" 7 “&* Be ; ? 
Virginian, |. Harris, “13, “* 33, “ 133,jOct. 1, Feb. 3. June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, em Fe © Be FF OS 6% oe ee 
Siddons, Britton, so, “8 fe wBi*m* wm 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19% “ 19, “ 29, 
Roscoe, | J. C. Delano, | on,n*«%#€7i¢* 8 * 8 «mm 
Sheffield, F.P.Allen, | “ 13, “ 33, “ 13,/Nov. | March 1, J 
Europe, AC.Maketi* ih “we * mB & * & © FF 
Sheridan, Peirce, | *«@, «go * 2) * 18, © 93 * 
Columbus, | Cropper, ‘Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Junel,; “ 19, “ 19, “ 
Geo.Washington, H. Holdrege, = % © 7 PF. 2a. Dae el we Mie 

United States, |N.H.Holdrege,, “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
South America, | Barstow, ot AG aes s & % 

Garrick, | N. B. Palmer, | “ee © * Bi * BW * 3 * B, 
England, |B. L. Waite, {!Nov. 1, Maz. 1, July 1,)} “ 19 “ 19, * 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pa - 
are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Bagland, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.¥. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence, Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI. & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
for skips Saakepeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
- 77 E. K. COLLINS & ©o., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpoot. 


Agents 














